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Faster, Smoother Cutting 
of Any Industrial Material 
pResse? l 
14” HIGH SPEED 
CRANE METAL CUTTING BAND SAW 


Operates at from 92 to 4100 blade 
f.p.m. Close balance, and light but 
strong Textolite wheels, permit up 
to twice the wheel speeds and 
cutting speeds of other 14’ ma- 
chines. Has the accuracy de- 
manded in tool, die and pat- 
tern work. Clears 7-3/4’ un- 
der the guide. Strong, one- 
piece welded steel frame. 
Entirely enclosed except 

at cutting point. Blade 

guides adjust by single 

control, and with full 

safety, even when 

running. Single and 8- 

speed back-geared 

models. 
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A Pleasant Vacation... 


SCHOOL SHOP wishes its many 
readers a most pleasant and pro- 
fessionally profitable vacation this 
summer. We will be back next 
Fall with a September issue full 
of good projects and news of 
the industrial-education field. See 
you then! 
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Active 
Student Response 


AUTOMOTIVE 


1. Automotive Fundamentals... .$4.90 
2. Automotive Electrical 


3. 
4. 


ing, and Wheel Aligumens. .. 84.50 
Aut tive i and 
Trouble Shooting 


BUILDING TRADES 


5. Fundamentals of Carpentry- 
Tools, Materials, Practice..... $3.25 
6. Fundamentals of Carpentry- 


Practical Construction ....... $4.25 
7. How to Plan a House (2nd Ed.) $6.95 
ELECTRICITY 


8. Small Commutator Motors... . $4.90 
9. Small Non-Commutator 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


10. Applied Drawing and 
2.00 
11. Metal Work for Industrial 


MACHINE TRADES 


12. Forging and Forming Metals. .$3.95 
13. Machine Shop Work......... $3.75 
MATHEMATICS 

14. Related Mathematics for 
$2.25 
15. Related Mathematics for 
Sheet Metal Workers......... $2.25 
TEACHER TRAINING 
16. Development of Vocational 
7.25 
17. Procedure for Evaluating a 
Local Program of Trade and ei.se 


Industrial Education 


TRADE RELATED SUBJECT 


18. Psychology for Life 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me on examination the books 
indicated by the numbers circled below: 


12 13 «14 «15 «16 
Name . 

Address 

City . Zone... State 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
: Dept. W441 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


From Infancy to Manhood 


There are those in the field of indus- 
trial edugation who have what is popu- 
larly known as an “inferiority complex.” 
They appear to think that they are not 
as other teachers are, and that, somehow 
or other, they are made of inferior clay. 
They are, as men, apart and rarely do 
they lift up their voices when teachers 
assemble to discuss their common prob- 
lems. 

This is particuarly distressing because 
they have a heritage of which they have 
a right to be proud. They should know 
that, in less than 50 years, the field of 
education they represent has grown from 
infancy to manhood, and has created a 
pattern for attacking their problems 
which has been seized on by leaders in 


4 other areas of education. 
If you doubt this phenomenal growth, _ 


consider the following prediction made 
30 years ago: 

“Society will gradually but certainly 
provide specific vocational schools for 
each useful occupation.” 

In the first issue of the Vocational 
Education Magazine (September 1922), 
the late David Snedden of Columbia 
University expressed this belief, basing 
it on the developments indicated by the 
following comments, which are included 
as part of his article. 

In 1905 only a handful of men and women 
appreciated the great social need for vocational 
education 

In 1910 teachers’ and business men’s asso- 
ciations were debating the question—Is public 
support of vocational education desirable, feas- 
ible, and justifiable? 

The World War (World War I) hastened 
matters somewhat. It is (in 1922) no longer 
fashionable to oppose public vocational edu- 
educators have been converted 
to the more democratic view of the scope and 
values of public education. 

Please note that this was written twen- 
ty-nine years ago by a man who was a 
prominent leader in educational affairs. 
In view of this it may be of interest to 
look briefly at some of the happenings 
between then and now. 


Some of our readers receive a copy of 
the Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education. This 
publication is issued each year by the 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation. If you are fortunate enough to 
receive a copy, do you read it? Prob- 


ably not! If you don’t, you miss a great 
deal of information which bears on Dr. 
Snedden’s prediction, and which should 
be of interest to those engaged in the 
various areas of vocational education. 
For example, we find that the enrol- 
ment in federally aided classes has in- 
creased from 164,186 students in 1918, 
to 3,363,684, in 1950. This indicates 
that, insofar as the number of people 
served is concerned, the program has 
grown by several hundred percent. 


Parallel to this development we find 
that there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the federal funds allotted to 
the states for the promotion of voca- 
tional education. In 1918 the amount 
available for distribution was $1,655,586 
while, in 1950, it had risen to $27,- 
127,882. 

Another evidence of progress appears 
when we find that state and local au- 
thorities have increased their expendi- 
tures from $1.75 for every federal dollar, 
in 1940, to $3.85 per federal dollar, in 
1950. 

If we add to this evidence the fact 
that there has been a tremendous expan- 
sion of vocational education in our 
regular high schools for which no reim- 
bursement is received, we must be im- 
pressed with the fact that the field of 
education which we represent, and of 
which we are proud, has had a phe- 
nomenal growth. 

Did Dr, Snedden read correctly the 
signs of the coming times 30 years ago? 
The answer is obvious.—T7.D. 


For the Good of All 

More and more industrial firms are 
making genuine contributions to the 
industrial-education program the 
schools. Motivated by enlightened self- 
interest, these firms are using their re- 
sources to promote educational activities 
based on sound pedagogical principles. 
Two current programs that deserve the 
attention and support of teachers are 
the Ford Industrial Arts Awards and 
the Delta School Shop Layout Contest. 
Both of these programs have developed 
a teacher interest in areas that are im- 
portant to students and teachers alike 
and should result in lasting professional 
benefit. Our best wishes to both of them. 
—L.W.P. 
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New BERGER drafting kit for students YOUR CHOICE 


of drawing set with 
will make your teaching job easier... each drafting kit 


help your classes learn faster 


Prices for complete kit* 


Zips up ALL student's drafting tools in one easy-to-carry case 


T-710A—Super-size bow combination 
with interchangeable pen, pencil, di- 
vider parts. Bow 614” long. Circles to 
8%” diameter... $11.38 


C-2400 .. . $17.34 
Available with side wheel bo 
(S-2400)... $16.77 


PATENT PENDING 


It's easier to bring all these tools to class than to leave any at home! 


With this new, all-in-one drafting kit, your students will really be “present” 7-708... $14.80 
in class, fully-equipped with every tool they need...every day. Your ses- ee cae oz 78 
sions will get under way promptly. No interruptions by students tapping Drawing sete are prectéienaade to 


on their neighbors’ shoulders—no piercing whispers begging the loan of a jo ney hwo of Germany. In vel- 
protractor, a triangle, a scale. * Prices quoted are for quantities of 
The Berger Drafting Kit is complete. It includes: your choice of 8 dif- 6 or more kits. Instructors may buy 
: sample kit at same low price. 
ferent sets of drawing instruments, protractor, architect’s scale, engineer’s [oo = 
scale, 8” and 10” triangles, French curve, draftsman’s tape, pencils, pencil ‘ INSTRUCTOR'S ORDER BLANK 
pointers and erasers. Inner compartments hold drawing and note papers— 
all in attractive, durable, 16”x 24” simulated leather carrying case of scuff- Check enclosed Money order encl. 0 
proof, waterproof Texon. Quantity Set No. Price 
Every drafting student in your classes should own this handy, practical 
learning aid. He’ll find it indispensable throughout your course, use it in 
college and as a professional. You'll find it indispensable as a teaching aid. 
Tell your students about the Berger Kit—and tell us how many you need. 
It costs so little—in some cases less than buying the items individually. Use 


the order blank at the right. 


B ERG ER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 4 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. vo 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 
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Stanley Bit Brace 
No. 923 


NEW! Self-centering 
chuck automatically 
centers bit. 


Steel clad, ball bearing head 
with bronze bushings. 
Cocobolo handle and head. 
Strong, sturdy, all-steel box 
ratchet. Universal jaws. 
Takes all square taper shank © 
bits and round shanks from“ 
to ¥2". § sizes with 

6” to 14” sweep. 


Stanley “Boy Proof” 
Hand Drill No. 617 


NEW, simplified chuck with 
hardened jaws and springs 
protected. Chuck locked on. 
Strong, lightweight all-steel 
frame. Large, comfortable 
handle on extra strong steel 
crank. Balanced speed gear 
assures smooth action. 

capacity. 


Stanley “Boy Proof” Hand 
Drill No. 626, 4” capacity. 


@ Students learn the right 
way to bore holes easily, 
naturally, with these 
Stanley Tools. Their 
rugged design makes them 
practical for use in school 
shops. Add them to your 
next requisition. Stanley 
Tools, Educational Dept., 
105 Elm St., New Britain, 
Connecticut, 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[STANLEY] 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE * TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 


From simple galvanometers or multi- 
purpose test units, to precise laboratory 
standards ... WESTON Instruments 
inspire their users to new achievements 
in their quest for knowledge. 


Students soon learn to admire the accu- 
racy for which WESTONS have long been 
famous. Instructors appreciate their stam- 
ina and dependability. Critical research 
workers place full confidence in their 
indications. And practical administrators 
know that their year-after-year depend- 
ability makes the cost of WESTON equip- 
ment remarkably low. 


Literature illustrating and describing 
many types of WESTON instruments 
widely used in the educational field gladly 
sent on request. Write today. 


¢ 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Weston and TAGliabue Instruments 
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for graphic instruction 
in machine operation . . 


Now, by means of 
filmstrips, Walker-Turner 


demonstrates correct 


way to use power tools 


What's the first step in sawing a rabbet in a 
board? How does the toothed pawl operate to 
prevent kickbacks? What is the correct method 
of removing a blade from the arbor? 

Questions like these are answered—by 
demonstration—in a series of six filmstrips 
produced by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
in conjunction with Walker-Turner. Each 
filmstrip presents a power tool in such a way 
that the student understands thoroughly how 
the machine works (an introductory filmstrip 
covers the evolution of machines). 


DRALL PRESSES © RADIAL DRILLS TTING ARBOR SAWS 
BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 
LATHES * SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS 


Here are step-by-step directions for per- 
forming the basic operations on the machines 
usually found in school shops—the Jig Saw, 
Drill Press, Band Saw, Shaper, and Circular 
Saw. Filmstrips show clearly the interrelation 
of machine parts, how they may be adjusted 
and set up to perform specific operations. 

Directions and suggestions to the teacher 
for showing the filmstrips, as well as student 
questions, are contained in a teaching guide 
prepared for each filmstrip. For complete 
information, mail the coupon today. 


WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Educational Dept. $S-2 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Please send me complete details on filmstrips 
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GRAPHIC ARTS—THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD WITH A FUTURE 


California Schools Install Offset Printing to 


Broaden Instruction in Graphic Arts 


Educators take action to meet increasing 
demand for trained workers 


At the John Burroughs High School, Burbank, California, night school students receive instruction 
in the operation of the ATF Chief 22 offset press and platemaking equipment. 


More and more California schools are 
giving instruction in offset printing as 
part of their graphic arts courses in 
order to meet the steadily growing de- 
mand for trained offset pressmen, 
platemakers and cameramen. 

During the past decade, the rapid 
growth of offset printing has resulted 
in a shortage of skilled workers. There 
is need for printers with good basic 
training in the fundamentals of the 
process as it can be taught in the off- 
set printing schools. 

Santa Barbara College of the Uni- 
versity of California, leading industrial 
arts teachers training college on the 
Pacific Coast, anticipated this trend ten 
years ago when it added offset to its 
curriculum. An ATF Chief 22 offset 
press is used in this department. 

Other California schools are now 
following suit, including offset printing 


in their graphic arts courses. 

During the past twé years the John 
Burroughs High School, Burbank, in- 
stalled an ATF Chief 22 offset press 
and platemaking equipment. 

The Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College uses an ATF Chief 22 
for training its students. 

A complete offset plant was recently 
installed in the Harbor Junior College, 
Los Angeles. This installation includes 
an ATF Chief 22, a 14x17 ATF Process 
Camera, and platemaking equipment. 

Chaffee College, Ontario, California, 
put in offset to facilitate training in 
the journalism department. It uses an 
ATF Chief 22.for printing its regular 
college newspaper. 

Further information on the success- 
ful inclusion of offset printing in other 
schools is available from ATF’s De- 
partment of Education. 


Specialized Services for Schools 


ATF maintains specialized services 
for vocational and industrial arts 
schools, as well as serving as a source 
of supply for equipment. 

We shall be glad to put our Depart- 
ment of Education’s engineering serv- 
ice to work with you in making an ex- 


pert, efficient department or shop lay- 
out. We can also offer assistance in 
outlining training courses or in help- 
ing you find competent instructors. 
Call on ATF today. Write for your 
copy of our boaklet, “Graphic Arts, the 
Foundation of a Liberal Education.” 


American Type Founders, Department of Education, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey — 


| 
High School Tabloid Newspaper 
Printed on ATF Little Giant 6 


The Wildcat, tabloid school newspaper 
published by the Monrovia-Arcadia- 
Duarte High School, Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, is printed on an ATF Little 
Giant 6 automatic cylinder press. 

When open, the sheet size is 18”x24”. 
However, the sheet was folded and run 
through the 12x18 press four times. 

The ATF Little Giant 6 is an ideal 
press for student instruction. It is easy 
and safe to operate. It can also be used 
to print booklets, posters, bulletins, 
cards, almost every type of work that 
might be done in the school shop. 


How the Graphic Arts Function 
in the Springfield Plan 


Four junior high schools in Spring- 
field, Mass., have graphic arts shops. 

The primary aim of these courses is 
to tie in the academic work with some 
degree of manual craftsmanship and to 
bring home to the students the impor- 
tance of printing in the‘everyday life 
of the community. They have played 
an important part in developing and 
publicizing the Springfield Plan for bet- 
ter community relations. 

A 64-page book, the result of the co- 
operative efforts of Social Studies, Eng- 
lish, Art and Printing classes in the 
elementary and junior high schools, 
might be called the “key” to the Spring- 
field Plan. By printing, illustrating, 
and binding the writings of the stu- 
dents into volumes, the students could 
take the work of their classmates into 
their homes to be read by their parents. 

It is a graphic example of how the 
Springfield Plan works to develop 
racial and religious understanding and 
tolerance, as well as to develop the 
craftsmanship of students. 
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What Industrial Education Could 
Do for the “60 Percent’ 


By John F. Friese 


ANY secondary schools in the 

United States still provide a woe- 
fully inadequate program for the ma- 
jority of their students. The indictment 
of the famous Prosser Resolution of 
1945 still holds good today. It says in 
part “. . . 60 percent of our youth of 
secondary-school age will (not) receive 
the life-adjustment training they need 
and to which they are entitled as Ameri- 
can citizens—unless and until the ad- 
ministrators of public education with 
the assistance of the vocational-educa- 
tion leaders formulate a . . . program 
for this group.” 

These boys and girls constitute the 
backbone, in numbers, of senior-high 
schools. Many pregraduation dropouts 
come from this group; in the postwar 
years more than one million youths with- 
drew from school each year before grad- 
uation.’ Most of the “60 Percenters” are 
in the labor market each year searching 
for their first permanent full-time jobs. 
The other 40 percent of our high-school 
students are well served equally by the 
traditional college-preparatory curricu- 
lum and by vocational education in 
trades, agriculture, distribution and 
‘commerce, and homemaking. 


What Occupational Training? 


Some preparatory occupational ex- 
perience for many of these neglected 
youths must be based on the most com- 
mon things that they as workers in in- 
dustrial, service, and related occupa- 
tions will likely be called on to do. Ob- 
viously they do not know in what payroll 
jobs they will first work, and if they did 
the number and character of jobs would 
be almost endless. Frequently these jobs 


"Harold J. Dillon, Karly School Leavers, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 9-10. 

*This article is largely based on research of 
three graduate seminars of experienced indus- 
trial-arts teachers, supervisors,. and teacher 
trainers conducted at The Pennsylvania State 
College in the summer sessions of 1948 and 
1949, and the spring semester of 1949. Seventy 
men from 11 states participated. The curricu- 
lum materials devised by these students, work- 
ing as individuals, small groups, and entire 
classes, was published in 1949 in mimeo- 
graphed form under the title, “General Occu- 
pational Education for Some of the Sixty Per- 
cent.” It is now out of print. 


During the past half dozen years there has 
been a great deal of talk about the forgotten 
“60 percent” of high-school students for whom 
neither the academic nor the vocational cur- 
riculum is suited. Yet relatively little has been 
done about the problem. Here is the result of 
some exploratory work with suggestions for 
course tent of g 1 pational educa- 
tion aimed at this group, John F. Friese is 
Professor of Industrid] Arts at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 


can be learned in a relatively short time, 
and sometimes cannot be learned else- 
where than through actual employment. 
What can be done in school to help 
them? They can read and listen to 
words about work, and through what is 
outlined below? they can supplement 
such vicarious, second-hand experience 
with real experiences. 

These educational experiences provide 
some common elements of training in 
and for payroll jobs frequently entered 
by the young men and women of the “60- 
Percent” group—those in the so-called 
“general curriculum” of senior-high 
schools. Manipulative and mental skills, 
significant information concerning tran- 
sition to occupational life, and training 
in the development-of helpful habits and 
attitudes associated with wage-earning 
are included. 

The program here outlined is elective 
and therefore to be functional must defi- 
nitely serve the needs of those enrolled 
in any given class. These occupational 
services are not restricted to industrial 
vocations, but cut across segments of of- 
fice, clerical, industrial, agricultural, 
food, and service vocations. This is a 
hybrid creation and cuts across occupa- 
tional and curriculum areas. 


Neither IA Nor VE 


Neither the writer nor the men who 
worked with him thought of the pro- 
gram outlined herein as being industrial 
arts. It is not. Neither is it regular voca- 
tional education. However, youth of the 
60-Percent group also need good courses 
in industrial arts keyed to the interests 
and maturity of senior-high-school stu- 
dents just as the students in the two 20- 
percent groups need such instruction! 


Such senior-high-school industrial arts 
gives special emphasis to discriminating 
consumption of the products and serv- 
ices of industry, to creative and problem- 
solving handicrafts for free-time relaxa- 
tion, to the reading and interpretation 
of common graphic illustrations, and to 
studies of social-economic-regulatory 
factors of industrial life as they affect 
workers, management, and public. 

Some boys and girls in the 60-Percent 
group could be served through extension 
and liberalization of certain forms of 
preparation for specific or closely relat- 
ed vocations such as the following: the 
subsidized “diversified occupations” 
form of part-time instruction through 
supervised work experience, the some- 
what similar distributive-education pro- 
gram, the federally aided “general indus- 
trial” preparatory programs in cities 
under 25,000 where two or more closely 
related skilled trades may be taught to 
a learner, the vocationally slanted ad- 
vanced courses in industrial-arts unit 
shops and related-trades shops (not in- 
dustrial arts) where students’ occupa- 
tional needs cannot otherwise be met for 
any of a number of legitimate reasons, 
and the supervised work-experience edu- 
cation outside the regulations of special 
state and federally subsidized pro- 
grams.® 


Nontraditional Occupational 
Training 


The occupational training program 
here discussed, which can under certain 
conditions be carried out through the 
agency of industrial arts, is certainly not 
a quick and immediate answer to the 
problem of how to serve the 60-Percent 
group adequately. It does not constitute 
a complete “life-adjustment program” 


*Secondary School Manual for Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin 241 Revised, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, 1950, p. 41. 

School-and-Work Programs, Bulletin 1947, 
No. 9, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

School-Work Program, School District of 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. 

Education Through Work Experience, State 
Education Department, Albany, 1 

Harold J. Dillon, Work Experience in Sec- 
ondary Education. National Child Labor Com- 
— 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 
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for them. /t can be one means of provid- 
ing certain occupational training aspects 
of a more complete program for these 
boys and girls. Some suggested catego- 
ries of general occupational education 
for the 60 Percenters are listed later. 
This work cannot be carried on in the 
traditional manner of industrial arts. 
Freedom from limitations of content, 
methods, teaching aids, materials, and 
equipment are essential. Elements of 
other of the practical arts are used. Some 
content, procedures including analysis, 
and methods from preparatory vocation- 
al education are needed. Teacher-direct- 
ed, on-the-job education especially 
through community projects is included. 
This educational service is rendered 
through the agency of industrial arts 
only because it happens to be able to 
contribute most through its shops, teach- 
ers, and administrative location and di- 
rection. When modified and amplified 
somewhat it can be made functional. Ad- 
ditional types of equipment, frequently 
not the common tools and machines of 
industrial arts, can be added. Certain 
types of war-surplus items, not other- 
wise usable, are an excellent source of 


study of assembly-line production. Ref- 


erence to lists and examples of “lessons,” 
following, reveals a variety of nontra- 
ditional equipment which would be valu- 
able. Much of it would not be expensive. 
Some could be secured on a gift or loan 
basis. 

Who Should Teach.—The industrial- 
arts teacher of general occupational 
training must have certain qualifications. 
He must have the usual training in a 
variety of trade and craft skills and re- 
lated knowledge, be a good manager of 
plant and personnel, and be a good 
teacher of skills, knowledges, and appre- 
ciations. In addition to these, he must 
have wage-earning occupational experi- 
ences, preferably in several trades and 
businesses. He must have or be able to 
make occupational contacts for various 
purposes. He must understand, inter- 
pret, and work with labor and manage- 
ment. He should be able to use some 
training techniques developed and found 
successful in the programs of prepara- 
tory vocational education, such as ad- 
visory committees. He must have imagi- 
nation, vision, versatility and be able to 
analyze and surmount a variety of ob- 
stacles both within and outside of 
schools. 

Time and Timing.—It was the studied 
opinion of many in the seminars that 
one or possibly two semesters of instruc- 
tion of 300 to 600 minutes per week is 
probably all that could be justified for 
the type of inschool program here out- 


lined. Such a program can be carried 
on in some states under existing regula- 
tions for high-school credits, hours, and 
graduation. 

The program to be most effective 
should be available when individual stu- 
dents feel the need for it. Usually this 
would be when dropping out of school 
is being considered, or shortly before 
graduation. 

Examples of Lesson Materials.—The 
examples of lesson materials which fol- 
low are taken from outlines prepared 
by seminar students. 


Suggested Occupational-Education 
Units 


Unit 
I. Care of Equipment 
A. The electrical system 
B. Lubrication of machines 
C. Mechanical features 
IL. Developing Personal Habits and Atti- 
tudes in Service Occupations 
A. Gas-station attendant (sample) 
Ill. Driving, Care, and Operation of Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicles 
A. Washing and polishing a car 
B. Care and cleaning of upholstery 
C. Trucks and the trucking business 
D. How drivers are trained 
E, Insurance and legal aspects 
F. Accident - prevention plans for 
drivers 


G. How fleet and truck drivers are 


selected 


H. Fleet company incentives for drivers 


IV. Good Occupational Housekeeping 
A. Reasons for good industrial house- 
keeping (information) 
. Care and disposal of waste materi- 


. Care of shop machinery 


supplies (demonstration) 
:. Care and storage of tools 
. Custodial and janitorial duties 


B 
D. Care and storage of materials and 
E. 
F 


V. Getting and Holding a Job 
A. Guidance factors to consider in 
choosing an occupational career 
. Locating job openings through 
placement bureaus 
. The letter of application 


. The personal interview 
. Entrance requirements in metal- 
working occupations 


B 
D. The application blank 
F 
G 


Aetdual t | 


. Factors for i 


in order to hold a job successfully 
VI. Understanding Modern Industry 


. Time study 


tions 


wp 


Workman’s compensation 

The Workman’s benefits through 
the Social Security Act 

. Plant organization 

. Employer-employee relations 


. Labor organizations and their func- 


. Problems of management 


Examples of Lessons from Preceding Units 
Unit I. Care or Equipment 
Lesson B. Lubrication of Machines 
Needed Shop & Other 


Methods of Teaching & 
Learning (including in- 
struction sheets & visu- 


al aids) 


Content or Educational 
Experiences 


Equipment 


(including 


projectors, models, etc.) 


Other Applicable 
Common Problems, 
Occupations, etc. 


1. To recognize 1, Film on types of 


types of: wear due to impro- 
a. Bearings per or lack of lub. 
6. Bushings 
c. Gears 2. Instructor §demon- 


d. Sliding fits strates proper lub. 


through the use of 


2. Causes of Wear of: wall charts 
a. Bearings 
b. Bushings 3. With available equip- 
c. Gears ment, instructor 


shows pupils various 


d. Sliding fits 
lub. techniques 


3. Selection of approved BEN 
lubrication for: Pupil Activity 
a. Bearings 
b. Bushings 1, Actual pupil partici- 
c. Gears pation in lubricating 
d. Sliding fits machinery in the 


shop 


4. Application of ap- 


proved lub.: 2. Teacher-pupil plan- 


a. Daily 
b. Weekly 
c. Monthly 
d. Yearly 


5. Job evaluation: 
a. Lub. cost 
vs. wear 
b. Progressive 
maintenance 


ning for progressive 
maintenance for own 
machinery 


1. Motion picture pro- 


2. 


jector, and film 
(from Standard Oil 
of N. J.) 


. Wall chart of lubri- 


cants (from Esso of 
Penna.) 


References 


. “Modern Lub. Oil,” 


C. S, Eklund. Amer- 
ican City 61 (March, 
1946), 115-16. 


“Simplified Lub. for 
Machines,” R. K. 
Hollester. Americar 
City 61 (June, 1946), 
102. 


“Friction Fighters: 
New Oils and Greas- 
es,” H. E. Rose. 
Scientific Digest 17 
(May, 1945), 59-62. 


1, These techniques 
apply to home 
workshops & to in- 
dustry 
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H. Plant requisitions 
I. Wage-hour law 

J. Inventory procedure 
K. Job analysis 


VII. Speeded Repetitive Work 

. Platform trestles 

. Portable bleachers 

. Drawing boards 

. Printing of school periodicals 
. Electrical scoreboard 
Metalcrafts (art) fruit bowl 
. Planning for production 

. Types of production lines 

. History of production work 

. Routing and scheduling 

K. Dispatching 

L. Material handling 

M. Time-and-motion study 

N. Disassembling the production line 
O. Training workers in industry 


VILL. Use of Time-Recording Devices, Records, 
and Wages 
A. Time cards and time clocks 
B. Time charts 
C. Explanation of payroll withholdings 
D. Computing daily earnings and 
weekly pay checks 
E. Writing and endorsing checks 


IX. Packing, Shipping, and Their Regula- 
tions 

A. Ways and means of transporting 
goods 

B. Parcel post (information) 

C. Preparing packages for mailing 

D. Express (information) 

E. Preparing packages for express 

F. Freight (information) 

G. Preparing freight shipments 

H. Air freight (information) 

I. Computing costs from weighing 
devices 


X. Occupational Safety 
. Psychological 
. Environment in industry 
. Fire hazards 
. Electrical hazards 
. Industrial dress 
. Hand tools 
. Power machines 
. Moving and lifting objects 
. First aid 
XI. Landscape Maintenance 
A, Plane-table map of school environs 
B. Baseball and softball diamonds 
C, Staking out small buildings 
D. Laying and repairing concrete 
E. Garden landscaping 
F. Repairing brick walls and walks 


XII. Incidental Typing 
A. Operator maintenance 


B. Typing letters 
C. Typing-in printed forms 


Unir I. Deveropinc Persona, Hasits AttiTrupEs Service OccupaTions 
Lesson A. Gas-Station Attendant 


Content or Educational 
Experiences | 


} 


Methods of Teaching & 
Learning (including 
instruction sheets & 

visual aids) 


Needed Shop & Other 


Other Applicable 


Equipment (including | Common Problems, 


projectors, models, 
etc.) 


Occupations, etc. 


1. Courtesy 

2. Personal grooming 
3. Poise & posture 

4. Tact: 

a. Meeting people 

b. Giving direc- 
tions 

c. Taking instruc- 
tions 

d. Introductions 

5. Delivery & errand 
procedures: 

a. Carrying bun- 
dles, luggage, 
ete. 

6. Maintaining records: 

a. Bills 

b. Sales 

c. Hours 

d, Adjustments 


7. Regulations: 
a. Safety 
6. Administration 
c. Fire 
d. Protection 
(1) Firearms 
e. Operator’s 
license 
8. Health habits: 
a. Recreation 
6. Eating 


9. Operation of: 
a. Bicycles 
b. Elevators 
c. Passenger cars 
d. Delivery trucks 


. Lecture 
. Assigned readings 
. Class discussion 
. Observation of 
actual situations 
& practices 
. Visit by: 
a. Management 
representatives 
b. Representative 
of personnel 
services 
6. Conferences with 
experienced adults 
7. Information sheets 


8. Films on: 

a. Health 

b. Safety 

c. Grooming 

d. Courtesy 
(see film 
library) 

Pupil Activity 


1. Teacher demonstra- 


tion & student par- 


ticipation: 

a, Courtesy 

b. Meeting people 

c. Taking & 
following 
instructions 

. Making intro- 

ductions 


. Classroom facilities 


. Film-projector 
screen 


. Film projector 
. Strip-film machine 


References 
Clippings 


. Stephenson, M. & 
Millet, R. As Others 
Like You. McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 


. Post, Emily. 
Etiquette. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


. Ryan, M. G. 
Cues for You. 
D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 


. U.S. Dept. of Labor 
& U. S. Employment 
Service. Job Descrip- 
tions for Hotels & 
Restaurants. 


l. Transportation: 
a. Gas-station 
attendant 
b. Stewardess 
c. Chauffeur 
d. Conductor 


2. Sales: 
a. Clerk 
5. Newsboy 
c. Solicitor 
d. Waiter 
3. Personal: 
a. Valet 
b. Butler 
c. Personal 
attendant 
d. Bootblack 
4. Protection 
services: 
a. Guard 
6. Night watch- 
man 
c. Floorman 


5. Building services: 


a. Baggageman 
6. Chambermaid 


Content or Educational 
Experiences 


Unit IV. Goon OccupationaL HouseKEEPING 
Lesson D. Care and Storage of Materials and Supplies (Demonstration) 


Methods of Teaching & 
Learning (including 
instruction sheets & 


visual aids) 


Needed Shop & Other 
Equipment (including 
projectors, models, 
etc.) 


. Proper methods of 
storing materials 
and supplies 


. Illustrate how 
inventories are 
taken and kept 


. Need for checking 
in supplies received 
and methods used 


1. Demonstration by 
teacher; participa- 
tion by the students 
in performing the 
jobs demonstrated 


2. How materials & 
supplies are handled 
& stored in large 
quantities: 

a, Field trips to 
stores, indus- 
tries, ware- 
houses 


Studznt Activity 


1. To be performed by 
student & checked 
by instructor—when 
supplies come into 
shop they are 
checked in and 
stored (repeated) 


Other Applicable 
Common Problems, 


Occupations, etc. 


1. Types of jobs 
suggested: 
a. Sales clerks 
6. Inventory 
clerks 
c. Stock supply 
clerks 
. Window 
trimmer 
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Compact 
Dratting 


By tt. LeRoy Marlow 


A problem in building a kit like this is to 
make it large enough to be useful—yet not 
too large to be bulky. There must be a happy 
medium; perhaps here is the answer to your 


Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


needs. H. LeRoy Marlow teaches at Patterson | 


HERE’S a project that will 
appeal to the drafting student 
in particular, and to others as 
well. While not difficult to build, this 
plywood drafting box introduces the stu- 
dent to the making of simple joints and 
_ to the need for accurate cutting and fit- 


PROJECT 


he undertakes other more advanced 
‘types of projects. 

Note the over-all dimensions—1514%” 
x 914.” x 41,”—allow easy maneuvera- 
bility and yet provide ample room to 
carry necessary supplies and equipment. 
The design lends itself to working di- 
rectly from the box, with all equipment 
and supplies readily accessible. This fea- 
ture minimizes fumbling for pen points, 
erasing shield, triangle, or some other 
_ article. It is possible to carry three ink 
_ bottles. These are securely held in place 
by a simple yet efficient lock. This hold- 
ing device receives its tension from rub- 
ber bands as shown in the diagram. 

Triangles are easily accessible in the 
false-bottomed tray when the kit is in 
use, yet they cannot fall from their place 
when the tray is in carrying position. 
The tray will easily accommodate 30°- 
(Continued on next page) 


ting that will be required of him when _ 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


N Part Dimensions 
2 Top & Bottom x x 4” 
2 Ends We" 
2 Sides 1434” 334" x4” 
Pencil Block x2” x 14” 
Ink Bottle Block 742”x2%2” I” 
Partitions x 4,” 

2 ‘Tray Sides 1196” x xy” 
Tray End 842" x 134" x 2” 
! Tray End 842" x 1354” x 2” 
Bottom 1194" x Bln" xy” 
Sub-Bottom 


2 Hinges 


Compact and simplicity of design are featured in this kit. Note also the protection sheet 
for holding articles in place in the lid, ink-bottle holders, and triangle storage. 


LID PLAN 
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TRAY PLAN 
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60° triangles up to and including 10” 
and smaller 45° triangles. The top of 
the tray and the box itself provide ample 
storage space for instruments, pencils, 
pens, lettering guides, and other needed 
articles. A single-edge razor blade can 
be safely carried in the slot in tray top. 
The lid of the box holds the 10” 45° tri- 
angle and sketching paper; it could also 
be used to carry a thin textbook. The 
protection sheet, when the box is closed, 
prevents any tray article from becoming 
misplaced. 

As for construction, all joints are 
quite simple to make and are shown in 
the drawing. It is best to make the lid 
and bottom in one piece and then cut 
them apart. The wood used throughout 
was plywood although any other suit- 
able wood could be used. The finish is 
optional; however, an oil stain and rub- 
bing varnish were applied to this box. 
If you prefer, a single loose-pin hinge 
could be fastened to the front of the box, 
acting as a hasp and keeper. To open 
the box it would be merely necessary to 
remove the hinge pin. A handle of the 
type desired should be fastened to the 
kit to facilitate carrying. * 


Flash! 

Raymond W. Gregory has been 
replaced as assistant commissioner 
for vocational education in the 
USOE by Ward P. Beard, veteran 
vocational educator. This shake-up 
is the direct result of the Hardy 
criticism and fears that additional 
budget cuts, such as the one which 
crippled business education, might 
be forthcoming. For full details see 
“From Washington” on page 32. 


Answers to Quiz iG, 


1. William and Mary.—Carved, S-shaped 
leg; precursor of cabriole. 1675. 

2. Ames.—Contemporary American; meta! 
and formed plywood. 1945. 

3. Victorian—American chair of walnut; 
biscuit tufted. 1860. 

4. Jacobean.— English oak chair, often 
called wainscot chair; stretchers held feet off 
cold floors. 1625. 

5. Windsor.—American bow-back; usually 
ash, hickory, or maple. 1780. 

6. Duncan Phyfe. — Lyre-back American 
chair; curved back and outward flare of legs. 
1810. 

7. Queen Anne.—English curved splat back 
and cabriole legs. 1720. 

8. French Provincial.—Louis XV style. 1775. 

9. Chippendale. — Decorated open splat; 
carved cabriole legs; similar to Queen Anne. 
1770. 


10. Adams. — English wheel-back; reedcd 


legs and rails of mahogany. 1780. 

1l. Hepplewhite. — Shield-back; tapered 
legs; spade feet and curved seat. 1795. 

12. Sheraton.—Classical motifs; typical of 
French, English design of period. 1795. 
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Quiz on Period Furniture 


By John A. Carey 


Here is a quiz that can be used in an opaque pro- 
jector to develop knowledge of good design. The 
author teaches at Santa Cruz, Calif., High School. 


HE following quiz has been designed 

and used successfully to give stu- 
dents of woodworking a better idea of 
the development of various styles and 
periods of furniture. The more tradition, 
history, and evolution of furniture de- 
sign that is known by the students and, 
of course, the instructor, the better the 
opportunity to create appreciation which 
is so vital to fine craftsmanship. 


This is a matching test with the fol- 
lowing furniture styles to be matched 
with the illustrations below: 


Jacobean William and Mary 
Queen Anne Chippendale 
French Provincial Windsor 

Adams Sheraton 
Hepplewhite Duncan Phyfe 
Victorian Ames * 
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Plastic Drill- 
Press Vise 


By Edward Allard 


Edward Allard is a student at Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Ill., where he made this 
project under the direction of his instructor, 
H. M. Buerckholtz. It won a prize in the Ford 
Industrial Arts Awards program. 


THIS drill-press vise will 
22 bring out all of the skill of 
faa =a student. Patience is a very 
important factor, because, in cutting the 
plastic on the lathe, it is possible only 
to take a .001” to .003” cut at one time. 
The accuracy of the dimensions and 
squareness of the corners help to pro- 
duce a better finished product. Pe 

The base (#2) should be started first 
from one solid block by carefully cut- 
ting out the 354” by 114” piece. Enough 
material remains for piece #4. The 34” 
and 14” grooves should be cut in the 
center with a milling machine. The speed 
of the cutter should not be too fast or 


Ford Motor Photo 
tion of basic physical principles and 


This is an excellent illustrative device for sh 


the 
the relationships of parts which are normally hidden from the students’ view. 


too slow because the friction may melt 
the plastic. 

The bottom of piece #4 should be 
started first, making sure it fits perfectly 
with #2. The center hole should be 
drilled only 13/16” deep and the threads 
should be cut on the lathe. This hole 
must be centered perfectly. The bolt 
theles should be evenly distributed for 
best appearance. 

Pieces #4 and #6 should be drilled 
together so they match throughout. 

The split bearing is the hardest to 
make because of the difficulty in holding 
two pieces together. The best way is to 
use the four-jaw chuck on the lathe and 


center the two pieces so the 5/16” hole 
can be drilled in the center of the 7%” 
diameter. If the piece is about 144” 
long, it can be held with a sufficient 
amount of pressure. 

In cutting the threads on pieces #9 
and #10 the automatic feed should be 
fast, not cutting more than .001” to 
003”. 

On #10 it is advisable to cut only 
002” at one time because that length 
of plastic will bend easily. 

The screws and bolts can be made by 
copying the dimensions from a metal 
bolt that is the same size as the plastic 
ones needed. * 
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Railroad 
Rail 
Anvil 


By Charles F. Stein 


Attractiveness, utility, and flexibility of con- 

struction make this anvil suited to the needs 

of many students and instructors and adapt- 

able to the facilities of different shops. Charles 

F. Stein teaches at the Alliance, Ohio, High 
School. 


FLEXIBILITY of construc- 
tion methods to fit several 
Mae different teaching situations is 
the outstanding feature of this railroad- 
rail anvil. In making this project, stu- 
dents can be taught a number of machine 
and bench operations in vocational ma- 
chine-shop classes. On the other hand, 
it is possible to make a satisfactory anvil 
with only a lathe as a power tool. It has 
been particularly useful in providing 
work for the planer, a machine which 
is sometimes difficult to keep supplied 
with the proper type of work. 

Despite the methods of construction 
employed, the finished product will have 
utilitarian value both from the school- 
shop and the home workshop angle and 
also possess a nice appearance that ap- 
peals to both the youth and the adult. 

The instructor can devise his own in- 
spection schedule of the work to be used 
as it proceeds. It can be adapted to the 
machines used, his teaching objectives, 
and the previous experience of his stu- 
dents. The teacher can further emphasize 
the techniques to be learned in each 
separate step from layout to the machine 
operations. Properly administered, these 
check-ups can be used to good advan- 
tage. The following procedures can also 
be modified to suit individual needs. 

First, saw the rail to length. If the 
rail has been in actual service, it would 
be wise to anneal it before proceeding 
further. Set up the rail in the planer. 
Two to four rail sections are generally 
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Light-weight rail was used in making this anvil, 


but standard- weight rail can be used. 


Students will learn skills at a number of machines and at the bench in making this project. 


clamped to the planer platen at a time 
and are lined up in tandem. A cleanup 
cut is taken from the top, then from 
the sides by vertical facing. With a 
radius tool, radius one of the top edges. 
The burrs are filed off, the work removed 
from the planer, arid the holes drilled. 
After this is completed, the waste is 
sawn out from the horn end of the 
anvil. 

Next set up in a lathe between cen- 
ters. The horn end is turned after set- 
ting the lathe for the desired taper. If 
the shop doesn’t possess a lathe dog 
large enough to fit the anvil, a satisfac- 
tory means of driving the work may be 
substituted by putting a bolt through a 
slot in the faceplate. 


After the horn is polished and the 
waste is removed from the tail end of 
the anvil, it is set up in the shaper with 
the bottom side up and with the ends 
of the base parallel to the stroke of the 
shaper. The ends of the base are vertical- 
ly faced. Following this, the anvil is re- 
set with the horn end lowered so that — 
the angle on the tail end may be shaped. 

After the shaper operation is complet- 
ed, the machined surfaces are filed, 
drawfiling wherever possible to obtain a | 
smooth surface, followed by emery-cloth 
polishing. Surface grinding the face and 
stoning off the burrs complete the oper- 
ations. However, a final touch can be 
added by giving the unfinished surfaces 
of the anvil a coat of black enamel. * 
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Students will find these lamps easy and eco- 

nomical to build. They will learn how to drill 

holes in glass and other more common skills 

and have an opportunity to exercise their cre- 

ative talents as well. Harry J. Miller teaches 

in the Gillespie Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


A LOW-COST project that is 
in itself useful, teaches pupils 


new skills, and draws student | 


interest is a big order to fill. Here is 
one that goes a long way toward meeting 
these objectives. Dime-store ashtrays, 
other novelty glassware, pottery and 
ceramics, or discarded bottles are uti- 
lized in making these colorful lamps. 
For this reason, the project is especial- 
ly suited as a beginning electrical proj- 
ect. 

In making a lamp, a student will learn 
how to drill glass, to cut and thread pipe, 
do electrical wiring and testing for a 
ground, and to use power equipment if 
desired. The shop teacher also can in- 
sist that the pupil learn the names of 
all the tools, materials, and processes 
involved. Aside from these concrete 
skills he can be given an insight into the 
value of conserving materials and an 
opportunity to express his creative tal- 


In actual practice, it is a good idea to wear 
gloves and to use firm support to hold bottle. 


Pickle jars, ashtrays, and saucers are a few of the items used in making these unusual lamps. 


ents in a great variety of interesting 
ways. 

Having selected the lamp he wants 
to make from the types suggested, or 
having been urged to create his own de- 


~ sign, the student first draws a plan, then 


makes up a bill of material and a sched- 
ule of operations and totals the cost. 
He then does his own shopping, or bet- 
ter yet, searches around his home for 
glassware and possibly obtains electrical 
parts from outmoded lamps or from 
suppliers. 

After the materials are brought to- 
gether, the first step is to drill the holes 
in the glass. The tool used for hand 
drilling is the tang end of an old tri- 
angular file ground to a point on all 
three sides. Silicon carbide, grain 80, is 
the abrasive, and it can be “stretched” 
by mixing it with coarse Sand and iron 
filings. Make a mound or doughnut of 
putty or clay around the center of the 


The glassware is slipped onto the iron pipe 
which gives support to the completed lamp. 


desired hole. Add a little of the abrasive, 
wet it to a muddy consistency with pure 
turpentine, and drill with light pressure. 
If a drill press is used, the drill is made 
by cutting a few 1/16” deep hacksaw 
cuts in the end of a 2” piece of 14” 
diameter iron pipe. 

A piece of 1%” brass or iron pipe for 
supporting the socket and other parts 
is cut to the desired length, threaded and 
the inside burrs removed with a file or 
a reamer. A rubber washer, made from 
a piece of scrap rubber, is slipped onto 
the pipe, then a flat washer, and a nut 
is turned on, flush with the end of the 
pipe. Cord and plug are next installed. 
Ashtrays or other glassware are ar- 
ranged on the pipe to suit the fancy of 
the student, remembering to provide a 
nontilting base. To complete the project, 
a harp of proper length to support the 
shade is selected. The cap of the socket 
will hold it firmly in place. * 


A test for operation and a possible ground in 
pipe or socket is made after final assembly. 
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convenient 


Brodhead 
Garrett 
catalog 


You can be sure you'll get good products 
when you use the convenient Brodhead- 
Garrett catalog. There you will find 
everything you need for instruction in 
industrial arts, vocational training, fine 
arts and crafts. 

You can be certain every product pic- 
tured is quality selected for service. B-G 
materials and equipment have long en- 
joyed the acceptance and use of schools 
throughout the country. 

Do your shopping at your convenience 
in the comprehensive Brodhead-Garrett 
catalog. If you haven't a copy, let us 
know You'll be more than satisfied with 
the complete range of equipment and 
materials included in the big B-G book. 


CLEVELAND 5, OF 


The seal of -service for schools” 


Here’s the answer to safe tool sharpening— 
for your students and your edge tools. 

The Stanley No. 677 Bench Grinder operates at only 
1725 r.p.m.—protects your tempered tools from over-heat- 
ing. Patented Plane Iron and Chisel Attachment permits 
precise, uniform feeding of the tool to the wheel—even un- 
skilled operators grind a straight, clean edge with the first 
pass across the wheel. 

“Flud-Lite” Eye Shields—connected with grinder switch 
—throw bright light directly on grinding wheel and work. 
Cannot be swung out of position. They combine the 
finest possible lighting and eye protection. Also available 
for grinders now in your shop. 

Don’t wait for an eye accident before ordering this safe 
Stanley Tool grinder . . . it’s priced well within your school 
budget. Write today for Catalog. 


NEW Series 160 Drills—New power, 
new styling. Available with “D” shoped or 
drop handle, capacities 4", (standard or 
heavy duty), and 14”. 


STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. HARDWARE © TOOLS 
> ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 


STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS, Educational Dept. 
428 Myrtle Street, New Britain, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete catalog No. 96 on 


Name 


Street 


Stanley Electric Tools. 
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Diamond Dust 


Abrasive comments from that doughty 
Scot, Tom Diamond, former head, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


THE snow has gone 
—we hope—the cro- 
cuses are blooming, 
the trees are bud- 
ding, and the birds are singing their 
love songs to their mates. Sulphur and 
molasses, or its modern counterpart, has 
begun to take its place in the diet of the 
children, and youth is dreaming dreams 
of — to come. All of these phenom- 


A Bit of 
Heresy 


ena indicate quite clearly that Spring is 
upon us, and when Spring is present 
Summer is not far away. 

When, in the course of natural events, 
Summer does descend upon us, the 
thoughts of everyone turn to the prob- 
lem of how to while the hours away to 
gain the maximum of satisfaction. 

In common with their fellows, indus- 
trial-arts teachers are apt to be toying 
with a problem of their own. Should 
they make their annual pilgrimage to a 
seat of learning? or should they skip it 
this year? This is a perennial problem 
with them, and is one which is rarely 
solved to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Frequently the answer is based on the 


SHELDON 


CHICAGO 


These 3 quality machine tools are 


especially adapted to school use 


because of their: 


Write for the SHELDON Catalog 
showing and describing (with com- 
plete specifications) the line of: 
SHELDON Precision Lathes (9", 10”, 
Sheldon 


Horizontal No. TS56B 
Milling Machine 11%” Swing Lathe 


AMPLE SIZE—permits wide range 
of practical projects. 

STANDARD DESIGN—true indus- 
trial tools with standard controls. 


PERMANENT ACCURACY—these 
tools hold their accuracy under stu- 
dent abuse, do not require constant 
rebuilding and servicing. 
SAFETY—all drives completely en- 
closed; all speed changes made by 
external levers. 


PRICE—these are moderate priced 
tools that school shops can afford. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Ine. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Precision Lathes * Milling Machines * Shapere 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE + CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, us. A 


question of finance, but just as frequent- 
ly the matter is settled by the constant 
pressure brought to bear on the teacher 
to improve himself by attending summer 
session in a college. The question of 
whether improvement results from such 
an experience often is debatable. As a 
matter of fact, cases might be cited 
which would indicate that there are other 
experiences which may cause the teacher 
to return to his teaching in the fall so 
inspired that his pupils derive greater 
benefit from their work. 

We recognize that this philosophy is 
contrary to the accepted belief of many 
educators, particularly teacher trainers. 
We are of the opinion, however, that 
this tradition of attending summer 
school is a relic of the dark ages, when 
anyone could obtain a certificate to 
teach, regardless of his previous train- 
ing. Now that the accepted standards 
for teachers, in most cases, prescribe a 
university degree, the need for further - 
training is relatively less acute. 

We pointed out in a previous issue 
that the teacher is a busy person, and 
we are inclined to wonder why it is that 
he is not content with having been en- 
gaged in a strenuous occupation for ten 
months of the year. Think of it—ten 
months of activity, trying to keep pace 
with 30 or 40 vigorous youngsters, and 
then voluntarily devoting the remaining 
two months to the doubtful allurements 
of a college campus! One has to be a 
hardy soul indeed to contemplate such 
devotion to duty. Viewed from the com- 
fort of an editorial armchair, such a pro- 
cedure appears to have all the elements 
of moronity. 

It is true that the teacher may be pur- 
suing the ever-elusive degree, which is 
felt by some to ‘be essential to good 
teaching. But is it not true that relaxa- 
tion from strenuous activity is benefi- 
cial? The teacher owes something to 
himself and to his family. If the family 
is happy he is happy and, being happy. 
he does a better job of teaching. 

If this is true, and we believe it is, 
would it not be wiser for the teacher to 
spend his recess with his family in the 
country where there is a lake, some 
tackle, and a few fish who are eager to 
be caught? But, someone says, “I don’t 
like fishing.” This is a calamity, but no 
disgrace. This individual may get pleas- 
ure out of roaming through the woods 
studying the trees, the flowers, or the 
indigenous wild life. He may even get 
pleasure out of lying in a hammock un- 
der the shade of a friendly oak tree. 

Again, the paved highway, which 
winds its way over the horizon to far- 
away places, presents a challenge to 
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those who have the blood of the hobo 
in their veins. Any one of these is a de- 
lightful way of spending one’s leisure 
time, and is an activity which can be 
enjoyed by the whole family. 

Other schemes might be suggested for 
using the vacation period profitably, but 
those indicated above are sufficient to 
emphasize the fact that the teacher can 
enjoy the company of his family, and at 
the same time gain experiences which 
will prove valuable to him when, in Sep- 
tember, he assumes once more the role 
of teacher. 

It is not our purpose to belittle the 
practice of attending summer school. 
Rather do we wish to stress the educa- 
tional value of other experiences. These 
other experiences provide the relaxation 
which every teacher needs if he is to 
have a healthy mental attitude toward 
his job. If conditions make attendance 

at summer school imperative, we would 
suggest that one summer out of every 
three would be a reasonable distribution 
of time. The remaining two summers 
should be devoted to recreational activ- 
ity of a kind that permits the participa- 
tion of the whole family. 

To many this may sound like heresy, 
but it is our feeling that any plan that 
contributes to the happiness of a teacher 
and his family, and at the same time 
provides worthwhile experience, is 
bound to make for better teaching. What 
does friend wife have to say about this 
problem? * 


IN THE Morning Mail. . 


Brief comments ghost SCHOOL Rage! and the field 
it serves are inv Address the Editor, SCHOOL 
SHOP, Ann A ay Michigan. 


Dear Sir, 

The writer is not a “veep” of any big or- 
ganization nor is he a “wheel” in any school 
district. He is just one of those smaller “cogs” 
which help the “wheels.” As a teacher of in- 
dustrial arts and one who has had a wide ex- 
perience in and out of the classroom and/or 
shop, he wishes to come forth with his opinion 
about the editorial, “Can He Do It?” on page 
2 of your March issue. 

In the first place let him confine his state- 
ments to junior and senior high schools and 
principally to industrial arts. His contention 
is that industrial arts should be exploratory 
and in no way whatsoever try to turn out 
“master craftsmen.” 

Among some 20 or more high-school subjects 
he has taught are biology, physics, chemistry. 
U. S. government, civics, economics, and so- 
ciology, just to name a few. In none of these 
does he recall that he was expected to turn 
out “master craftsmen.” With one or two years 
of biology he was not expected to produce 
biologists; with one or two years of history 
and civics he was not expected to turn out 
historians or ambassadors or ministers pleni- 
potentiary. Industrial arts should be offered 
as a field of exploration to the possible lawyer, 
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doctor, merchant, chief, and not just to the 
possible craftsmen. 

Then, in our field of industrial arts, why 
not be satisfied to let the student explore for 
a year or two in the various classes offered in 
our department, encouraging each student to 
do the best he can in his individual way and 
leave the training “of the master craftsmen,” 
“for the master craftsmen,” and “by the master 
craftsmen” to the vocational and technical 
schools? 

Worthy C. Kanarr, 
Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 


Dear Sir, 

Industrial arts on the junior-high-school level 
is designed to give an exposure to a number 
of different activities. They include the teach- 
ing of the fundamental operations and the pre- 


senting of a chance for the student to do some 
planning and creative work if interest and 
ability permit. 

The students in the senior-high school should 
be treated more and more on an individual 
basis. Their work should be planned accord- 
ing to their interests, attitudes, and abilities. 
Interest is a prime factor, for, without it, it 
would be like driving a truck without a steer- 
ing wheel. 

The student enters what is definitely an 
industrial-arts program, but, with progress, he 
passes into a large twilight zone which, with 
further progress, reappears with some of the 
basic elements of some phase of vocational 
education. 

Omer Benn, 

Lyons Junior-Senior 
High School, 

Clinton, Iowa 


Famous Guns 


Deringer Percussion Pistol, 


Model 1843, product of Henry 
Deringer of Philadelphia. Deringer’s 
large caliber, short barreled pocket 
pistols were so popular that others imitated 
them—calling them “derringers”. 
John Wilkes Booth used a Deringer to assassinate Lincoln. 


Trap or Doorjamb Pistol, Caliber .31, 
made by 
North & Couch, 
Middletown, 
Conn. This lethal 


little device protected householders 
against burglars. Fixed to the 

doorjamb, with a cord running from 
muzzle rod to door, the pistol fired all its 


barrels into any intruder. 


Weller 
Instant Heating 
Soldering Gun 
Weller Guns simplify 
soldering instruction, 
save time and current. 


Switch Sostentte to high or low heat as job 


uires 


re-focused s 
“blind soldering.” Exc 


end 


usive tip-fastening 


arrangement assures full, constant heat. 


skill. 


ee Perfect balance aids handlin 
> Dual heat adds greatly to life of low-cost 
re 


laceable tips. 


‘eller Guns pay for themse 


igh-impact housing. 


ves in a few 


Welle See at your Distributor 
or write for Bulletin direct. 


Get SOLDERING TIPS, new 
Weller Handy Guide to faster, easier 
soldering. 20 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price 10c¢ at your Distributor, or order 
direct. Special discount for classroom 
quantities. 


BETTER FROM GRIP TO TIP! 


SOLDERING GUNS 827 Packer Street, Easton, Pa. 
The Finest Soldering Tool for the Finest Craftsmen 
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Payment will be made for each. Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Numbered Printing Job 

When a printing job calls for num- 
bered copies, here is a good way to pre- 
vent it from coming back with numbers 
missing. After the last number is print- 
ed, take the form out of the press, unlock 
it, and replace the numbering machine 
with a piece of furniture. Replace the 
form in the press and run off about 25 


more copies. As the job is being checked, 
bad copies are replaced with hand- 
stamped extra copies. In this way it 
will not be necessary to keep the form 
tied up until the job is delivered, and 
also insures a perfect job each time— 
H. A. Braggins, Central High School, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


No Protractor Needed 
To draw an angle of any given num- 
ber of degrees with only a compass and 


a rule the following procedure .can be - 


used: 

1. Draw an arc of 35%”, using the 
vertex of the given angle as a center. 

2. Mark off a chordal distance of 17%” 


/BAND KNIVES 


BAND SAWS 


we 


OF QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


For your peace of mind— 
and the safety of your boys, 
specify Starrett when you 
order hetend or band saws. 
They're made to Starrett 
standards by the "World's 


Greatest Toolmakers" not 
only for peak performance 
with maximum economy... 
but to insure complete de- 


pendability and safety in use. 


FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


New Starrett Hacksaw and Band 


Saw Cata- 


log SS contains valuable reference data on 
cutting any material by hacksaw or band 
saw. It also describes the compiete Starrett 
hacksaw and band saw line, Sent free to 


instructors on request. Write for 


it. 


THE L.S. STARRETT COMPANY‘ ATHOL, MASS., U.S.A. 


AKERS. 


BUY THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
sa 


along the arc. The arc that spans this 
chord is 30°. 

3. 1%” equals 30 sixteenths. 

4. If each of the 30 one-sixteenth di- 
visions is connected with the center of 
the arc, the angle will be divided into 
parts of 1° each. 

5. The chord of 17%” radius is accu- 
rate to 0.0007”, and any angle laid off 
in sixteenths on the chord is accurate to 
4. — Thomas Hingsberg, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York, N.Y. 


Tapering Legs in the Lathe 

Table or stool legs can be made more 
artistic if the bottom ends are made in 
the form of a foot. On cylindrical legs 
this can be accom- 
plished by using two 
tail stock centers. 

If the leg is to be 
tapered, turn it to 
the required diam- 
eter at the upper 
end and at the lower 
end (at the tail 
stock center) to the 
desired diameter for 
the foot. 

Release the tail 
stock center and 
move the small end 
to the second center, which had been 
prepared before the material was 
mounted in the lathe. 


\ 


The original center would be located 
in the center of the material, while the 
second center would be placed a dis- 
tance apart which would be determined 
by the distance the foot is to protrude 
from the leg. 


p of the leg turn 
it until it again becomes round with the 
desired taper, leaving the foot the di- 
ameter to which it was turned in the 
first setting —Melvin Ham, Choteau, 
Montana. 


Electrical Test Board 
An inexpensive hook-up for testing 
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low-powered appliances without blowing 
fuses can be easily made as shown in 
the diagram. Use No. 10 or 12 wire. 
The tell-tale light is a blue or red 10- 


TELL-TALE LT. 


2SAMP. FUSE 
HEATER ELE. 
LIN 


/ 
6OWATT BULB 
TEST TERM. 


watt bulb. Three 600-watt heater ele- 
ments are mounted in lamp sockets as 
shown. Leads with insulated battery 
clips are fastened to the test terminals. 
Asbestos sheeting should be placed un- 
der the heater elements for safety. The 
main switch also permits the safe con- 


nection of the appliances to be tested. | 


This test board can be used to check 
any house wiring jobs made in the shop, 
motors, and other appliances.—John M. 


Lynch, Middletown, New York, High | 


School. 


AIAA at Chicago 


Tue 14th annual convention of the Amer- | 
ican Industrial Arts Association was held in | 


Chicago, Illinois, at the Congress Hotel from 
April 29 to May 3 with about 500 members 
registered and a number of visitors in at- 
tendance. 


Gordon O. Wilber, head of the department — 


of industrial arts at the Oswego, N.Y., State 
Teachers College, was reelected president. 
Fred J. Schmidt, Jr., head, department of in- 


dustrial arts, Ball State Teachers College, | 
Muncie, Ind., was named first vice-president | 
while Kenneth W. Brown, assistant director | 


of fine and practical arts, Philadelphia, Pa., 


public schools, was named second vice-presi- 


dent, representing supervisors. 


New president of the American Council on | 


Industrial Arts Teacher Education is Gerald 


Baysinger of Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Schmidt was named vice-president and 


Milo T. Oakland, head, department of in- 
dustrial arts, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, was elected executive secre- 
tary. C. Robert Hutchcroft, Oswego State 
Teachers College, is treasurer. 

The American Council of Industrial Arts 
Supervisors named Merrill A. Hamburg of 


Detroit as chairman with Kenneth W. Brown | 
as vice-chairman and J. Osborne Johnson of | 


Denver, Colo., secretary-treasurer. 

Highlights of the meetings were the series 
of workshops dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of the supervision of industrial-arts work, 


the presentation of the first yearbook of the | 
American Council on Industrial Arts Teacher | 
Education, and the numbers of college stu- | 


dents and shop teachers who attended the 
sessions which were especially planned for 
them. * 
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G. S. Watt has recently been appoint- 
ed associate professor of industrial edu- 
cation at Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

Ropert S. Fercuson, VIE assistant 
state supervisor for Alabama, has re- 
signed that position to accept that of 
production planning specialist at Red- 


bolted for extra long life and 
rigidity. Work space for two 
students with ample project 
storage drawers. Beautiful 
natural finish. 


The T-2 is truly an economi- 
cal two student bench. Built 
to the same rigid tolerances 
and standards as the T-14. 


Ten different TOLCO models and sizes ore 
available for every school requirement from 
Kindergarten through the Vocational School. 


_. . WRITE FOR 
USTRATED FOL 


stone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

I. B. Prrrman, supervisor of shop 
teachers in the Petersburg, Va., schools, 
has been named president-elect of the 
Virginia Vocational Association. 

ALBERT Kos.orr, head of the tech- 
nical department of Waller High School 
in Chicago, Ill. is the first professional 
man to have been made an honorary 
member of the Screen Process Printing 
Association, in recognition of his contri- 
butions in this field. 

Harve Wosse, teacher of photogra- 
phy in the Essex County Vocational and 
Technical High School, Newark, N.J., is 
the recent winner of a $2,000 prize in a 
photography contest sponsored by Pho 
tography magazine. 


Illustrating the TOLCO 21/4” 


on all benches. Special 
lengths and widths of elec- 
tronically glued tops avail- 


PTOLERTON COMPAN 


Freedom Avenue. 


Alliance, Ohio 


Gluing 
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HAPPENINGS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Indiana Association Elects 


At the meeting of the Indiana Industrial 
Education Association at French Lick 
in March, Lester Cunningham, director 
of vocational education, Gary, Indiana, 
was elected president and Paul Lightle, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, High School, was 
named vice-president. H. G. McComb, 
state supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, was reelected secretary-treas} 
urer. Mr. McComb reports convention 


School Shop 


Favorites 


attendance at 560 and membership as 
past the 700 mark. 


Shop Planning Contest 
Draws Entries 

A SCHOOL-SHOP layout contest being 
conducted by the Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has produced 
over 4000 entries to date, according to 
John Claude, special school representa- 
tive. The contest, which officially closes 
July 31, is open to shop teachers, admin- 
istrators, and college students. Prizes 
and award winners will be announced at 
the American Vocational Association 
convention in Boston next December. 


NO. 206 BLOCK PLANE. Unbreakable, all- 
steel construction makes this rugged little 
plane ideal for school shop use. High 


yy & quality tool steel cutter iron. Quick, ac- 


Send for your free 
copy of Catalog No. 49 


They're 


yourself 


Don't place your requisition for 
the tools you'll need next Fall 
until you receive your copy of 
Millers Falls Catalog No. 49. 176 
pages of the finest in hand tools, 
precision and machinists tools, 
metaleutting saws, and portable 
electric 


tools. 


NO. 709 SMOOTH PLANE. A beautiful new 
design that is gaining popularity fast in 
school shops. With many unique features 
including unbreakable Tenite knob and 
handle. Also available in 14-inch length. 


NO. 14 JACK PLANE. A tradition among 
fine planes. Unexcelled performance as- 
sured by three famous Millers Falls fea- 
tures: the precisely fitted cutter cap... 
the one-piece, selected tool steel cutter 
iron . . . the exclusive 3-point-bearing 
lever cap that positively prevents chatter, 


In hundreds of school shops, Millers Falls 
planes have earned an enviable reputation. 


clean-cutting and smooth-acting — ex- 


pertly designed and sturdily built. Year after 
year, they'll give you the kind of performance 
that brings out the best work your students can 
do. There’s a size and type that’s right for every 
job. Look them over at your suppliers. See for 


why they’re such favorites in school 


shops all over the country. 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY + GREENFIELD, MASS. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


New England Group to Meet 
Tue New England Industrial Arts Asso- 
ciation has announced that its conven- 
tion will be held at Portland, Maine, 
November 7-8, 1952, at the Eastland 
Hotel. The theme of the convention will 
be “Industrial Arts and Community Re- 
sources.” 


New Jersey Group Has 

New Officers 

THE New Jersey Section of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association elected the 
following officers at its meeting in As- 
bury Park on March 19: president, Owen 
Kiser, state supervisor of agriculture, 
Trenton; vice-president for trades and 
industry, John Bambara, Bloomfield; 
vice-president for distributive education, 
John Barbour, Red Bank; vice-president 
for industrial arts, Richard O. Harth- 
man, Jersey City; vice-president for life 
membership, Samuel Martin, Elizabeth; 
and vice-president for agriculture, Clar- 
ence Davenport, Mt. Holly. 


IA Awards Judging at 
Dearborn 

Jupemnc for the Ford Industrial Arts 
Award program will take place in July 
at Dearborn, Michigan, instead of at 
Chicago as in former years. Prizes val- 
ued at more than $45,000 will be given 
contestants with entries closing this 
month, 

Projects will be rated on the national 
level only this year with winning proj- 
ects displayed at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago, Illinois, from 
August 1 to September 14. 


New Buildings in Kansas 
THREE new buildings are now under con- 
struction in Kansas to house industrial- 
education facilities. Arkansas City is 
building a new vocational shop building 
250’ by 42’ to supplement the present 
facilities in the high school. An addi- 
tion to Wichita High School East to 
house vocational-education classes is 
now under way measuring 410’ by 140’. 
A new vocational building is being con- 
structed at Winfield in the form of 
an 

Epitor’s Note: William E. Warner of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, requests that we correct an item in 
our news columns in April. He is not “for- 
merly” of Ohio State University but has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


Convention Calendar 
Georgia Vocational Association, Munici- 

pal Auditorium, Savannah, June 9-10. 
L Vv at 1 co Co 


ence, Baton Rouge, June 10-13. 
International Graphic Arts Education 
Association, Madison, Wis., June 29- 
July 2. 

Colorado Vocational Association, Fort 
Collins, Colo., August 18-20. : 
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PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 

complete descriptive 

literature. 


The PARKS 
Heav vy- -Duty 
12” x4" Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 


The PARES WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept.24-A16,1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, 0. 


necessary jobs in 
Sb—sneeity Co! 
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COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 4 


INCLUDE VENEERING 
AND INLAYING 
IN YOUR 
CONSTANTINE © COURSE ° 


MANUAL for CRAFT = Instructors & Teachers 
Get these helpful 


“TOOLS” FREE 


CONSTANTINE'S 
MASTER MANUAL 


How to 
a com 
« Rare and domestic 
lumber, plywood 
inlay panels, inlay designs 


items of all 


CHIPS AND CHATS With each copy of our Master Manual 
you get a year’s subscription to Chips & Chats, a breezy pub- 
lication to keep you up-to-date on what craftsmen are doing 
throughout the country. Upon request written on your school 
letterhead, we will send, without charge, a copy of our Manual 
and a year’s subscription to Chips & Chats. Requests from 


ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
Dept. SS6 + 797 East 135 Street + New York 54, New York 
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ig largest manufacturer of vises. Your students, | 
as they enter ind), will find Columbian Vises handling thousands of, 
ar train your, the same vises. they students, regular price each. 
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LOW PRICES for 
‘SIMONDS 


RIP © CUT-OFF® FASY-CUT 
and COMBINATION 
6’... $1.75| 9”. $2.65 


3.15 
2.00 10 ee 
8" 2.15 12”.. 4.35 


jal-shape 
hand- 


Supplied with 
hole for 
saw machines. 


Simonds, sawmakers for woodworkers 
since 1832, now offers this complete 
new line of high quality saws at new 


popular prices... 13 
types of blades up 
to 12” diameter 


Heads and Car- 
bide-Tipped 
Saws) . all 
made of Simonds 
P Steel and fully 
guaranteed. 
Get them at 
your hard- 
ware deal- 
er or local 


= SIMONDS 


USAW AND STEEL CO, > 


=< 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and 

Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


Books: 


Essentials of Industrial Education. 
Mays. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. ix+-248. 
$3.75. 

This book provides a background which is 
essential to intelligent participation in the 
development of industrial education. It em- 
phasizes the fact that since social, economic, 
and industrial conditions are changing con- 
stantly, it is important that those engaged in 
this field be alert to recognize these changes 
so that they may modify what they do to keep 
it in harmony with them. 

Important historical facts are presented in 
the book, the aims of industrial education are 
considered, and the various types of classes 
are discussed. 
~The book is designed primarily to be used 
as a college text, in classes in which students 
are being prepared for teaching in industrial 
education. However, it will serve as an excel. 
lent reference for educators in other fields who 
are interested in obtaining a broad view of 
education. 

Dr. Arthur B. Mays has been active in the 
field of industrial education for over 40 years. 
For the past 30 years he has been Professor of 
Industrial Education at the University of IIli- 
nois. 


The Recording and Reproduction of 
Sound. Read. Indianapolis: How- 
ard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xv-+790. $7.95. (2nd Edition.) 

This book consists of a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the many phases of sound recording 
and reproduction. There are 800 pages of per- 
tinent facts related to the subject, and these 
are illustrated by 700 charts and pictures. It 
will serve as an excellent reference book for 
service men, and it merits a place in the li- 
brary of every school where courses in radio 
are being offered. 

Dr. Oliver Read is editor of two important 
magazines in the field of radio-electronic en- 
gineering. 


Metal Work for Industrial Arts Shops. 
Barich & Smith. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Technical Society, 1952. Pp. 
96. $2.00. 


This book presents a happy combination of 
fundamentals and their application to projects 
which range from simple to complex. It con- 
tains an interesting description of the steel 
industry, with a rather complete analysis show- 
ing the occupations in or related to it. 

A chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
need for planning each project before work is 
started on it. Other chapters deal with differ- 
ent metals, measuring, lay-out work, and de- 


| sign. Suggestions are included on shaping and 


forming of metal, as well as on its decoration. 
The book is well illustrated and should 


serve as a text in junior-high schools where 
art-metal work is being taught. 

Dewey F. Barich was formerly Professor of 
Industrial Arts at Kent State University and 
now is Manager of the Ford Industrial Arts 
Awards Program. Leonard C. Smith is Assist- 
ant Managing Editor, American Technical 
Society. : 


School Shop Planning Manual. Plain- 
field, N.J.: Walker-Turner Division, 
Kearny and Trecker Corp. 1952. 
$1.00. 

Teachers and administrators responsible for 
the planning of new shop facilities will find 
this spiral-bound manual of great help. It in- 
cludes a general discussion of factors to be 
considered in planning both general and unit 
shops, suggested equipment lists for variou: 
shop areas, and an extensive template section 
which planners will find useful as the tem 
plates are printed on heavy stock so that they 
may be cut out and placed on floor plans fo: 
various types of shops. 


Television Servicing. Mandl. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 
421. $5.50. 

In this book the first two chapters are de- 
voted .to fundamentals. It contains also a 
master index of trouble symptoms, and the 
exact procedures to be followed in correcting 
them are indicated. The latest circuits are 
illustrated and explained. 

The review questions at the end of each 
chapter should prove helpful if the book is 
being used as a text. 

Matthew Mandi is a Lecturer in Electronics 
and Television at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Pamphlets: 

Industrial Arts in Pennsylvanic. Bulletin 331. 
1951. This bulletin is issued by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Education, and 

is intended to provide school administrators, 

supervisors, and teachers in that state with 
ideas on providing, organizing, and conduct- 
ing industrial-arts work. 


Audio-Visuals: 

Walls Without Welds is a new film in Techni- 
color produced by the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion of Detroit for the National Tube Divi- 

sion of the United States Steel Co. The film 

illustrates the making of seamless steel pipe 
and tubing in a step-by-step procedure from 
iron ore to finished product. Information is 
available from the National Tube Division, 

Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., on showing 

the picture to trade and technical societies, 

high schools, universities and similar groups. 


Correction: In our April listing of New Books 
in Industrial Education, we incorrectly gave 
the price of Servicing TV in the Customer’s 
Home, published by Howard W. Sams, as 


820.00. This price should have been $1.50. 
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Yell HOW, | Instructional 
Look at these@ = 
SAWS’ | 
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FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS! 


15115 SECOND BLVD., 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Mere is your dependable source of supply for 
the lumber you need for your Industrial Arts and 
Vocational classes. 

VARIETY! Every species of American hard- 
woods, plus special items. 

VOLUME! Three big mills, a combined 
inventory of 16 million | board feet 


SERVICE! Our Educational iia Division 
is headed by ee with nearly a half century of 
lumber products for 
school your requirements, and 
can work intelligently with you, for the maximum 
in economy and service. 


Mail us specifications and we will quote 
you promptly 


Write today for free catalog, complete 
Catalog: with items, prices, etc. 


HARDWOOD 
EDUCATIONAL LUMBER DIVISION | |” 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA | 


NOW-YOUR STUDENTS CAN OPERATE 
THE CIRCULAR SAW SAFELY 


REMOVE existing obsolete and dangerous types of 
guards on circular saws. 


INSTALL the completely new 


BRETT-GUARD 


an aid—not an obstacle. Completely safe, afford- 
ing greater accuracy. 


Operation Illustrated—Rabbeting 
Approved and being installed by New York City ‘a of Education 


Write for FREE instruction chart 


BRETT-GUARD COMPANY 


6211 Broadway New York 71, N. ¥ 


144 PAGES 
OF BARGAINS 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Filled with greatest selection of--fine domestic 

and imported woods...mouldings...tools,..ma- 

chinery...cabinet hardware...fittings--at real 
money-saving prices. 

hiustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 

overla’ “color, 


many others-- 
plus St all properly 
formation. Save dried 
or your free 


all correctly 
graded. 


8, ILLINOIS 
Please send me HUNT'S CATALOG 
No. 19--free to instructors. (Students 1 
NAME 


em 
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Colored POPLAR | 
- 50 20 Lbs 30.00 WALNUT 
10 18S. 100 Lbs. “fot, 
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TV and Industrial 
Arts 


By Harold Hainteld 


With new television channels now unfrozen 

there will be more educational programs on 

the air. Here is a suggestion for utilizing them 

in shop classes by a teacher at the Roosevelt 
School, Union City, N. J. 


AVE you considered the possibili- 

ties of using certain television pro- 
grams to supplement your instruction in 
industrial arts and in guidance? While 
the number of educational telecasts now 
presented is limited, teachers, students, 
and adults can benefit from those 


offered. Recently, the Educational Tele- 


vision Committee, when requesting chan- 
nels for educational purposes, pointed 
out that only 5 percent of current com- 


mercial television programs were of _ 


value to education. 

Following the hearings before the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
10 percent of the channels in the newer 


ultra-high-frequency band were allotted 
to education. How long will it be before 
these stations are in operation? It takes 
time, money, and personnel to build 
these facilities and put programs on the 
TV screen, In the meantime, why not 
use some of the excellent telecasts now 
offered during this interim period of 
development? 


The industrial-arts teacher has a lim- 
ited, but helpful number of television 
programs that can aid in his teaching. 
While reference is made to programs 
originating in New York, Newark, and 
Chicago, many are carried by co-axial 
cable to outlets in other cities and also 
originate in other areas. 


One of the aims of industrial-arts 
training is to better living conditions in 
the home. Upper-elementary and high- 
school classes, and older students taking 
industrial-arts as part of adult-educa- 
tion programs can benefit from telecasts 
such as the “Better Homes Show” tele- 
vised over WJZ-TV, channel 7 in New 
York City and carried to many eastern 
cities. 

__The scenes of the “Better Homes 


Show” take place in the basement work- 


shop of Norman Brokenshire. Here, 
with an adequate supply of tools, he 
demonstrates to his neighbors, the Wil- 


Norman Brokenshire explains a project on the 
"Better Homes Program" over WJZ-TV. Similar 
programs are aired in the mid- and far west. 


sons, many projects that others can use. 
Plans, outlines, and step-by-step pro- 
cedures are televised on this half-hour 
program. Industrial-arts teachers and 
students can get helpful suggestions for 
projects that can be built in school, 
adult-education classes, or at home. The 
program recently received the Television 
Guide award as the outstanding home 
improvement program on television. 

A similar program, “Better Homes 

(Continued on page 31) 


Heston & Anderson announce 
fastest Cut-off Saw on the Market!* 


The answer to top-speed production 
for your plant or work shop. 


Cuts wood, metal 
or plastic! 


An exclusive new auto- 
matic air unit makes pos- 
sible the super speed of 
the Heston & Anderson 
Swing Saw. May be used 
with wood, metal or plas- 
tic. Compact and, sturdy, 
its superb construction in- 
sures accuracy with every 


TACKLE | 

BUILDING 
Stimulating 
Project 


Write for Complete 


‘TACKLE COMPANY 
BAKNEVELD, NEW YORK 


cutting. Easy to operate! 
Here is truly the finest 
equipment for your plant 
or work shop. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Write for FREE 


tings per minute during 
routine plant tests. 


HESTON & ANDERSON 


Division of St. Paul Foundry and Mfg. Co. 
13-1A FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


The World's Fastest Cut-off Saw! 


ONLY 8693.65 
FOR 
16” Heavy Duty Ball 
Bearing 


PLANER 


Powered by 3-H.P., 3-Phase, 220-Volt, me og motor, com- 
—s with push button starter, variable V-belt — three- 
ife round safety head, capacity up to 6” in thi lectric 


Knife Grinder, extra $95, 00. Prompt 


Write for large circular and catalogue of 
RINE 


WOODWORKERS TOOL WORKS 


ROOM 106, FACTORY BUILDING 
222 S. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


my 


+ 
= 
f 
, 
literature . . . isa 
name of near- | } 
dealer. 
*Thirty-three wood cut- 
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ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged 
LATHE DOGS 


bent tails. They are carried in stock 
your local ARMSTRONG Distributor. 


Write for Catalog. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 


5252 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, U.S.A. 


L-W 6” HEAVY DUTY INDEPENDENT 4-JAW LATHE CHUCK 


RUGGED - ACCURAT T 
—E AN ABLE $91 86 


L- nA UNIVERSAL 3-JAW LATHE 


they mount on any size or type. ™ na 
L-W 6%” SD Dividing Head. 7% 
tough hardened steel pinions, Two 1044” 


Chucks That Have What It Takes 
And Yet Priced Unbeatably Low! 


AT ONLY .... 


sets of accurately cut hardened and ground 
steel reversible jaws. Cast semi-steel body 
ground to fine finish. 


MACHINE 
1 read 


61%" 


Our Business Has Been Built on Selling Fine Chucks for Less Money 


d for complete cotaleg giving prices and specifications on these quality, low-cost L-W Produ 


L-W CHUCK 


Teachers: ATTENTION: A dependable Source: 


LUCITE & PLEXIGLAS 


SHEETS — ROD —TUBING 
LARGE INVENTORY! PROMPT DELIVERY! 


ALL SIZES—1/16” to I'/,”—We Cut to Size 


SPECIAL OFFER 
CLEAR LUCITE 
Offcuts ! 
Colors, Too ! 


Assorted sizes & thick-- 
nesses, 1/16” to |” in- 

lusive, new, masked 
prime sheet stock 
MIN. 10 Ibs. a lb. 


230 Fifth Ave. 


One sheet or thousands—any size—any quantity! 
Write for first grade price schedules. Distributors for 
years. Large or small orders filled promptly! 
A “Bargain Plastic’ Source! 
More Material Per Dollar—Order Today 
* Phones: Murray Hill 6-4332 and 3-3298 


ALMAC PLASTICS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. 


JUNE, 


Teach the 
Time-Saving Way 


TOOLS 


Driving and Drawing of Screws are one-hand jobs 

with the quick-return “Yankee” Spiral Driver. A an 
on the handle spins the blade, turns the screw. Quick- 

after each stroke. These popular screw drivers also 

available in standard style, without the quick-return 

feature. 

Make Pilot Holes for Screws, Brads, Nails with 

the “Yankee” Automatic Push Drill. Reverse spin 

action clears chips. Improved chuck . . . drill points 

can't pull out. Magazine handle holds 8 drill points 

— 1/16th to 11/64ths. 

Send for FREE “Yankee” Tool Book 

and handy reference chart showing 

relation of screw driver blades to 

screw sizes, and informétion on 

accessories that add to the utility 

of “Yankee” Spiral Screw Drivers. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co., 206 West 

Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 


“YANKEE” TOOLS NOW PART OF 


THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 33, Pa 


\ \ 
- pe te 
| 8” $27.41 20 tbs. %” 
10” $59.97 55 ths. 114" 
E 12” $68.50 75 tbs. > 
; 14” $79.61 1%” Se 

16” $104.69 140 Ibs. 11%” car > 
ARMSTRONG Lathe Dogs give extra service be- \ 
hearth steel, and, are heat treated to extreme } 
toughness and stiffness. Hubs are made large 
special analysis steel and are hardened at the 
point to prevent upsetting. ARMSTRONG Weight Width 
Dogs come in 10 types with square head spindle, Usin ithe. 

or $110.68 70 tbs. 
by 
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PTI Bit Offers Longer Sharpness, 
Longer Life 


The new PTI bit is said to be new in both ; 


design and performance, and features a quick- 
locking detachable ring which afows ring and 
cutter to be sharpened independently with a 
grinding wheel. With this bit wood can be 
drilled at any angle, regardless of grain struc- 
ture, and any arc of a circle can be drilled. 

The ring is a closed circle for cleaner cut- 
ting and the elimination of tearing or splitting 
the wood. Between the cutting edges is a wide 
open space to eliminate choking with chips. 
Chip breakers break. up the shavings. 

The PTI bit is a product of PTI, Inc., of 
401 Broadway, New: York 13, N.Y., and is 
available in sizes from %” to 144”. For more 
information, write PTI mentioning ScHoor 
Suop; or check no. 75 on the coupon. 


Boice-Crane Drill Presses 
Have New Advantages 
The 1650 Series drill 


presses now being mar- 
keted by the Boice- 
Crane Company feature 
a new development on 
drive-belt alignment de- 
vices. These are said to 
be the only presses 
offering a two-way drive 
aligner-belt _ tensioner. 
Perfect alignment is as- 
sured and belt tension 
is instantly released for 
speed changing. 

Every involute designed, six-tooth splined 
drive part, including the pulley drive sleeve, 
is made of steel to insure quiet running and 
longer life. A new type guard covers the pul- 
ley spindle, which is guaranteed true running 
by four heavy grease-sealed ball bearings. An 


Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to. . . 


city, tone & state 
subjects) taught ........ 6-52 


\ 
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extra wide selection of speeds is available in 
two ranges, 500, 925, 1750, 3250, and 5500 in 
the high and 425, 775, 1330, 2200, and 3440 in 
the low. 

A new brochure describing and illustrating 
this new line of drill presses will be sent to 
anyone writing Boice-Crane Company, 938 Cen- 
tral Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio, mentioning ScHoot 
Suop; or check no. 76 on the coupon. 


New Cincinnati Shaper Has 
Clutch and Brake 


The Cincinnati Shaper Company announces 
a new shaper equipped with an electro-mag- 
netic clutch and brake. These new features are 
said to insure instant starting and stopping 
with a finger-tip control lever. The ram can 
be positioned quickly and accurately for set- 
ting tools by the instant action of clutch and 
brake. 

The clutch and brake are said to operate 
without grab and are powerful and smooth. 
There is no adjustment required for the life 
of the friction surfaces which are estimated t 
last up to 15 years of normal operation. Torque 
remains constant throughout the operating life. 

To obtain more information write The Cin- 
cinnati Shaper Company, Hopple & Garrard 
Sts., Cincinnati 25, Ohio, mentioning ScHooL. 
Suop; or check no. 77 on the coupon. 


Magna Offers Useful Shop 
Accessories 


Three new Shopsmith accessories have been 
announced by Magna Engineering Corporation, 
each featuring multi-shop usefulness. 

The Rust Preventive Spray protects all ex- 
posed iron or steel surfaces and comes in a 
pressurized can that simplifies application. 

Liquid Adhesive, developed by Armstrong 


Cork Co., is a sanding dise adhesive. It is 
pressure sensitive. A brush applicator is at- 
tached to the cap. 

Magna-Lube is a specially designed cup 
grease. It comes in a tube with a nozzle tip 
which makes the grease clean to use, and easy 
to apply. It is formulated for Magna by Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. 

All three items are available at Shopsmith 
dealers and more information may be obtained 
by writing Magna Engineering Corporation. 
Menlo Park, Calif., mentioning ScHoot Suor; 
or check no. 78 on the coupon. 


New Blow Torches Operate on 
Red or White Gas 

The Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the production of blow torches 
capable of using either leaded or nonleaded 
gas as fuel. 

Without any special care, the 32A-1 and 
600A-1 torches will operate successfully on red 
gas, making it no longer necessary for the 
user to procure white gas. He can use the same 
gas he uses in his car or truck, the manufac- 
turer states. 

For details write The Clayton & Lambert 
Mfg. Co., Louisville 10, Ky., mentioning 
Scuoot Suop; or check no. 79 on the coupon. 


Carbide Tipped Safety Blade for 
School Shops 
The Big Four Car. ~~ 
bide Tool Company has A 
currently introduced a 
new carbide - tipped oo 
safety saw blade that 
is said to be ideally a 
suited to the school 
shop. This safety blade incorporates an anti- 
kick back feature which operates with less ef- 
fort. The carbide tips also assure longer life. 
This blade is available for all sawing opera- 
tions from 5%” diameter to 16” diameter for 
portable electric, hand, or chain-fed machinery. 
For more information write the Big Four 
Carbide Tool Company, 5938 Carthage Ave.. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio, mentioning ScHoo. SHop; 
or check no. 80 on the coupon. 


Model “600” Added To Pyramid 
Amprobe Line 

The Pyramid Instrument Corporation an- 
nounces the latest addition to the line of Am- 
probe snap-around volt-ammeters—the model 
“600,” which combines six ammeter ranges and 
three volt-meter ranges in one pocket-size in- 
strument: 0-15/30/60/150/300/600 amps, ac, 
and 0-150/300/600 v ac. 

Thé Amprobe “600” measures current \in- 
stantly without interrupting the circuit or 
shutting down equipment. Six engineering and 
design advancements are incorporated in this 
model. 

Descriptive material is available by writing 
the Pyramid Instrument Corp., Lynbrook, N.Y., 
mentioning SCHOOL SHOP; or check no. 81 on 
the coupon. 


New Literature: 


The 1952 Heathkit Catalog fully illustrates and 
describes in detail the many models of 
Heathkits—said to be the most complete line 

of radio test equipment in kit form. Among 

these kits are oscilloscope, voltmeter, genera- 
tor, tube and condenser checker, receiver and 
amplifier models. For more information write 
the Heath Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., 

mentioning ScHoot SuHop; or check no. 82 

on the coupon. 
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FOR THE STRONGEST AND 
CLEAREST GLUE — USE 


Shenton 
— hearing Strength 


Square Inch 


The Stronges$ Adhesive Bondage of Any Fish Glue on the Market 
Essential for your Shop 
Easy to work - Economical to Use 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
of Roger’s Book of Woodwork- 
ing Shop notes and new Project 
Plans for your school shop. 
Includes data on equipment 
selection and woodworking 
procedure . . . diagrams on 
making different types of 
joints .. . and step-by-step 
building instructions. 
Write today for these 
valuable educational aids. 


ROGERS 


the LIQUID FISH GLUE 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


The IMPROVED TAPERED DRILL 
FOR INTERNAL CARVING 
IN PLASTICS 


Prices on ail our 
drills have been 
reduced up to 
25%. Write for 
new prices. 


Inquiries 
Invited 


ELBAR PRODUCTS 
2348 E. 17th St. Grooklyn 29, N.Y. 


for TV and RADIO instruction 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY ANALYZING THE CIRCUITS OF 
HUNDREDS OF LEADING TV AND RADIO RECEIVERS 


40 VOLUMES 6000 Paces » onty $20 compuete 


NOW—authoritative coverage of TV as well as FM-AM radio receivers! 
piled for use in high school training classes. Each volume contains 
Puororact Service Data Folders covering receivers produced by a leading 
manufacturer (minimum of 37 mfrs. in the library). PHotroract Folders 
present in uniform style a complete analysis of each circuit—ideal for study 
- component applications and service- -test procedures. Library also includes 
of 3 ions on sp jects such as auto radios, 

oie amplifiers, communications record ch If purchased 
in standard Pxororact form, the folders in "this 1 library would cost at least 
$150. This special 40-volume library is offered to sc only at a price of 
$20, plus transportation charges. Quantities are limited; order promptly! 


Order from: HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 


2201 EAST 46TH ST. ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


“OLIVER” 


No. 144 


Hand Planerand JOINTER 


A heavy-type 
Jointer 

that is 

ideal for 
school shops 


This sturdy Jointer is the favorite of woodworkers in industry 
and vocational shops. It does excellent work, and is easy to 
operate. Takes stock up to 8” wide. Work slides smoothly over 
the long (60 inches), highly polished tables. Circular safety 
cylinder runs in self-aligning double row ball bearings. Bevel 
fence adjustable from square to 45° across 
the table. Table lowers for rabbeting up to 
Y4-inch. Has automatic knife guard for 
utmost safety. Write for Bulletin No. 144. 


“Oliver mokes a full 
line of Jointers in sizes 
from 6 inches to 30 inches 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 


An Cntirely Aeu parture! 
Aathing like it until Aow! 


@ EASY TO UNDERSTAND -- EASY TO DO 
@ DEVELOPS CIRCUIT CONSCIOUSNESS 
@ PRACTICALLY SELF TEACHING 
@ A DIFFICULT LEARNING PROCESS MADE EASY 


For the first time electrical 
drawing can be taught in an in- 
teresting, easy way. The meth- 
od used is to break down 
electrical circuits into their . 
principle component parts. 

Each part is constructed as a ase ge 
separate step. By placement 

and superimposing section on e 2 
section the completed draw- PLASTIC BOUND 
ings emerge as though by magic 
to form authentic pictures of 
common electrical equipment. 


Elements of Electrical Drawing is a rolahed i of aoe 

projects. Each project is accom; in a number o' 
os understood steps. Each step is explained by simple 
drafting instructions and accompanied by a concise para- 
graph on the technical data implied. This information is 
invaluable in making certain that the learner understands 
the why and how of the operation of the equipment being 
drawn. Key plates for checking the accuracy of all draw- 
ings is included as an appendix. This book is the result of 
many years of experience in teaching the subjects of elec- 
tricity and drafting. It is recommended for vocational- 
technical, as well as engineering schools. It is a valuable 
training aid in the teaching of electrical drawing. For those 
who place strong emphasis on blue print reading courses, 
“Elements of Electrical Drawing” will be found useful as a 
supplement for the former 


ELECTRO TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O, Box 227 Manchester, Conn. 


100 PAGES CONTENTS 


General Drafting Instructions 
Electrical Drawing Symbols 


1. D.C. Shunt Wound Motor 
with Starting Rheostat. 


. AC. Split-Phase Induction 
Motor. 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS 


. AC. Capacitor Start In- 
duction Motor 


PRICE $2.75 
. Three Phase Motor with 

Magnetic Switch. 

. AC. RepulsiBn Start In- 
duction Motor 
Three Phase 

. Two Phase Compensator. 

. Three Pole Magnetic 
Switch. 

. Three Phase A.C. Cenera- 
tor with Exciter and Con- 
trol Panel 
Two Phase A.C. Generator 
with Exciter and Control 
Panel 


Key Plates for checking work. 
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Adams, Aaron. Jigsaw Jones. Sept., 44; Nov., 9; Dec., 
18; Jan., 20; Feb., 20; April, 80; May, 19 
Akeson, Harold O. Mother Will Like This Bootee Drier. 
Dec. 1 
Allard, Edward, 
Anderson, Stuart. 
March, 5. 
American VocationaL Association 
The AVA in Minneapolis. Nov., 11. 
AVA Meets at Minneapolis. Jan., 20. 
What Do I Get Out of It? Editorial. Jan., 2. 
(See also Instructional Resources) 
Seeing Is Believing! Ted L. Taylor. 


Plastic Drill-Press Vise. June, 12. 


How Does Industrial Education Rate? 


3 In This School— 
Oct., 9 


Movie Makes Friends. W. W. Cox. Jan., 7. 
New Visual Aids in Industrial Education. April, 73. 


Auto Mecnanics— 
A Live Mock-up for Your Auto Shop, Marvin W. Farris. 


Dec., 12. 
¢ Light, Handy Jack Kink. Paul C. Hoopes. Jan., 22. 
{ Safety in the Auto Shop. April, 13. 
The Tool Borrower Kink. Clarence Gustke. Feb., 1 
B - 
Books—(See Instructional Resources) 
New Books in Industrial Education. April. 77. 


Brown, Thomas J. Oarlocks: A Foundry Project with a 
Purpose. March, 12. 
Busch, Walter P. Graphing in Drafting. May 9. 


Marshall L. Jan. 14. 


c 

Carey, John A. Quiz on Period Furniture. 
ei Cleaveland, H. G. Tailor-Made Physical Education for 

the Technical High School. Sept., 13. 
Cooley, C. C. Regain The “Human Touch.”’ Oct., 28. 
Costarella, Joseph J. A Handy Marking Gage. Nov., 13. 
iY Cox, W. W. Movie Makes Friends. Jan 7. 
Crarts— 

Cast Silver Will Intrigue Pupils. 

4. 


Byrn Passes. 


June, ll. 


Rufus Jacoby. Sept., 


Molds for Slip Casting Kink. David E; Wilson. Nov., 22 


D 

Diamond, Thomas. Safety in the School Shop, April 6. 

Diamonv Dust. Thomas Diamond. The Five-Foot Shelf in 
Industrial Education. Sept., 24. Educational Commun- 
ists? Oct., 34. A Laugh—Now and Then. Nov., 18. 
J.C.A.LC. Dec., 22. Go to the Ant Thou Sluggard. 
Jan., 16. Catch Them Early. Feb., 14. Everybody 
Works—Even Father. March, 18. Youth—and Safety. 
April, 52. Has Freedom Been Driven Underground? 
May, 18. A Bit of Heresy. June, 16. 

Dickey, Floyd M. Plastics Have a Place in the Machine 
Shop. March, 7. 


Directory of Federal and State Officials. April, 84. 
Drartinc— 
Blueprint Frame. George Shalkhauser. Dec., 9%, 


C. H. Niemann. March, 22. 
Arthur F. 


Cleaning Erasers Kink. 
Combination Drawing Kit Intrigues Pupils. 
Schuster. Feb., 22. 
Compact Drafting Kit. H. LeRoy Marlow. June, 10. 
Dowel Rod Pen Kink. C. J. Marshall. Sept., 30. 
Drafting Progress Card Kink, G. H. Burger. Oct., 40. 
Drawing Pencil Kink. H. L. Sosinski. Jan., 22. 
Graphing in Drafting. Walter P. Busch. May, 9. 
Mechanical Drawing Test. Arthur F. Schuster. Oct., 


New Drafting Aid Kink. (Styrofoam). J. H. par 
Feb., 16. 
No Protractor Needed Kink. Thomas Hingsberg. June, 
- 18. 


Protect Those T-Squares Kink. Cecil Acuff. April, 58. 

Safety in the Drafting Room. April, 17. 

Why Study Industrial Arts, (Poster). M. J. Ruley. May, 
16. 


Index to Volume XI 


All articles and projects in Volume XI (1951-52) of Schoo: Suop may 
be found in the index, listed alphabetically by both author and subject 
(e.g., woodworking, machine shop, etc.). 
author and the title of each article are the month of issue and the page on 
which the article appears. 


Following the name of the 


Exvecrricrry— (See also Radio) 

Build This Thyatron Motor Control Panel. 
Lyle. Sept., 20. 

Dummy Dry Cells Kink. J. Almon Heyliger Dec., 26. 

Electrical Test Board Kink. John M. Lynch. June, 18. 

Fluorescent Bed Lamp. E. LeRoy Longley. Oct., 22. 

How About Project Kits in Electricity? Carl F. Ober- 
schmidt. Nov., 14. 

Lamps Whet Student Interest. Harry J. Miller. June, 14. 

Make This Electric Solder Dip Cup. Robert P. Pettet. 
Feb., 10. 

Pyrometer Project Has Many Uses, Anthony Peranio. 
Jan., 13. 

Rewinding Coils Kink. (Using Lathe), James Adams. 
May, 22. 

Safety in the Electrical Shop. April, 19. 


George H. 


Save Your Transformer Kink. H. J. Miller. Oct., 40. 
Solder Tips. Simon S. Palestrant. Dec., 16. 
The Tool Borrower Kink. Clarence Gustke. Feb., 16. 


F 


Farris, Marvin W. A Live Mock-up for Your Auto Shop. 
Dec., 12. 

Faulkner, LeRoy A. 
Training. April, 10. 


Industry Wants School-Shop Safety 


‘Foss, M. F. Display Board Aids Pupils in Projects. 
Sept., 16. 
Founpry— 


A Simple Shop Foundry. Gordon Oldenburg and Ira 
H. Johnson. Nov. 12. 
Oarlocks: A Foundry Project with a Purpose. Thomas 
J. Brown. March, 12. 
Safety in the Metal Shop. April, 25. 
Friese, John F, What Industrial Education Could Do 
for the 60 Percent. June, 7. 
From Washington. Sept., 48; Oct., 60; Nov., 40; Dec., 
40; Jan., 32; Feb., 32; March, 32; April, 96; May, 32; 
June, 32. 


G 
Genera SHor— 
A Community General Shop, Armand G. Rehn. Sept., 
10. 
How Does Your Program Stack Up? E. C, Harrison. 
Sept., 9. 
Is Your Personnel Organization Democratic? William 
E, Huss. May, 7. 
Put Your Shop on the Air. 
March, 10. 
Regain The 
The Kit 
Jan. 
The I's of Teaching. €laude E. Nihart. 
Genera Suor Projrcts— 
A Simple Shop Foundry. Gordon Oldenburg and tra 
H. Johnson. Nov., 12, 
Cast Silver Will Intrigue Pupils. Rufus Jacoby. Sept., 


Marshall L. Schmitt. 
“Human Touch,” C. C. Cooley. Oct., 28 
of Tools. J. Douglas Wilson. 


May, 21. 


Ceramics Belongs in General Shop. R. Paul Lightle, 
Dec., 10. 
Clean Paint Brushes Kink. Fred Lentini. Nov., 22. 
Handling Stage Scenery Kink. John Hodgdon. Sept., 30. 
Lamps Whet Student Interest. Harry J. Miller. June, 14. 
Molds for Slip Casting Kink. David E. Wilson. Nov., 22. 
Preserve Shop Magazines Kink. Shelby S. Shake. Dee. 


eae Your Varnish Brushes Kink. James B. Lidstone. 
March, 22. 
Quiz on Period Furniture. John A. Carey. June, 11. 
Silk-Sereen Drinking-Glass Press. H. LeRoy Marlow. 
March, 8. 
Slide Rule Settings Kink. Lansing, Michigan, Technical 
High School. Sept., 30. 
Solder Tips. Simon S, Palestrant. Dec., 16. 
Spun Lamp Is a Prize Winner. James 0. Reynolds. 
Jan,, 12. 
The Tool Borrower Kink. Clarence Gustke. Feb., 16. 
* Tin-Can Smoking Stand, Fletcher M. Haight. Oct., 36 
Volleyball Pole Base Kink. Stan Schirmacher. May, 22 
Gregory, Raymond W. Looking Ahead in Vocational Edu- 
cation, Nov., 5. 


Haefner, William F. What Is It? May, 14. 

Haight, Fletcher M. Tin-Can Smoking Stand. Oct., 36. 
Hainfeld, Harold, TV and Industrial Arts. June, -24 

Harrison, E. C. How Does Your Program Stack Up? 
Sept., 9. 

Hasenau, J. J. Try This Pencil Box. Dec., 34. 

Hayes, Walter 0. Cooler Makes Big Hit. Dec., 28. 

Heineman, D. F. All-Purpose Food Slicer, Nov., 24. 

Hoopes, Paul C. Stop Christmas Tree Headaches! Oct., 


Huse, William E. Is Your Personnel Organization Demo- 
cratic? May, 


I 


Illinois Supervisors and Directors of Industrial Education, 
Evaluate Your Industrial-Education Program. Nov., 10. 
InpustriaL Arts— 
cago, June, 19. 
Industrial-Arts Clubs Pay Off. Donald F. Kinnaman and 
Donald T. Beatty. Dec., 7 
Industrial Arts in Retrospect ‘and Prospect. Gordon 0. 
Wilber. Feb., 7. 
TV and Industrial Arts. 
InpustriaL Eoucation— 
Evaluate Your Industrial Education Program. Illinois 
Supervisors and Directors of Industrial Education. 
Nov., 10. 

For the Good of All. Editorial. June, 2. 

How Does Industrial Education Rate? Stuart Anderson. 
March, 5. 

Industrial Education Comes of Age. Editorial. Dec., 2. 

Tailor-Made Physical Education for the Technical High 
School. H. G. Cleaveland. Sept., 13. 

What Industrial Education Could Do for the 60 Per- 
cent. John F. Friese. June, 7. 

Instructional Resources. Sept., 38; Oct., 52; Nov., 34; 
Dec., 30; Jan., 24; Feb., 24; March, 24; April, 73; 
May, 24; June, 22. 

In the Morning Mail, Sept., 24; Oct., 42; Nov., 23; Dec., 
19; Jan., 19; Feb., 18; May, 26; June, 17. 


J 


Jacoby, Rufus. Cast Silver Will Intrigue Pupils. Sept., 14. 


Kerwin, Keith. What's the Name of Your School? Dec., 
18, 


at Chi- 


Harold Hainfeld. June, 24 


Kinks— 
Clean Paint Brushes. Fred Lentini, Nov., 22. 
Cleaning Erasers. C. H. Niemann. March, 22. 
Clogging Cure. (Emery Wheel). J. A. McClung. Oct., 
40. 
Cutting Sandpaper Circles. (Sander Disks). Wallace 
I. Victoria. Dee., 27. 
Dividing a Board. Melvin Ham. March, 22. 
Dowel Rod Pen (Drafting). C. J. Marshall, Sept., 30. 
Dowel the Dowels! Stan Schirmacher. Nov., 26. 
Downhand Welding Kink. James A. Sayer. Dec., 26. 
Drafting Progress Card. G. H. Burger. Oct., 40. 
Drawer Handle Jig. N. M. Pittman. Nov., 22. 
Drawing Pencil Kink. H. L. Sosinski. Jan., 22. 
Dummy Dry Cells. J. Almon Heyliger. Dec., 26. 
Electrical Test Board. John M. Lynch. June, 18. 
Filing Radio Diagrams. Hugh Lineback, Feb., 16. 
Good Hand Sander. William J. Brown. Oct., 40. 
Handling Stage Scenery. John Hodgdon. Sept., 30. 
Handy Bench Stop. C. A. Flagg. Nov., 22. 
Handy Lathe Tool Tray. Albert M. Wilkins. Jan., 22. 
Hinge Motor Mounts. (Wood Lathe). E. V. Reyner. 
Dec., 26. 
Issuing Sandpaper. F. A. Thoendel. March, 22. 
Light, Handy Jack. Paul C. Hoopes. Jan., 22. 
Making File Holder. N. M. Pittman. May, 22, 
Molds for Slip Casting. David E. Wilson. Nov., 22. 
New Drafting Aid (Styrofoam). J. H. Bailey. Feb., 16. 
No Protractor Needed. (Drafting). Thomas Hi 
June, 18. 
Numbered Printing Job, H. A. Braggins. June, 18. 
Painting Galvanized Metal. F. A. Thoendel. Feb., 16. 
Pied Type. Auburn J. Lamb. Jan., 22. 
Preserve Shop Magazines. Shelby S, Shake, Dec., 27. 
Pressroom Hint, (Marking Ink Cans). Herbert Warfel. 
Dec., 26. 
Those T-Squares. Cecil April, 58. 
Protect Your Varnish Brushes. James B. Lidstone. 
March, 22. 
Radio Parts Storage. Edward F. Driscoll. April, 58. 
Removing Hand Stains. Wallace K. Hart. Jan., 22. 
Reviving a Worn Hammer. A. T. Schell. May, 22. 
Rewinding Coils (Using Lathe). James Adams. May, 22. 
Save Your Transformer. (Electricity), H. J. Miller. 


Oct., 40. 
Slide Rule Settings. (Shop Mathematics). 
Michigan, Technical High School. 
Storing Band Metal. David E. Wilson. March, 22. 
Tapering Legs in the Lathe. Melvin. Ham. June, 18. 
The Scrap Box. Clifford R. Baker, April, 58. 
Volleyball Pole Base. Stan Schirmacher. May, 22. 


Lansing, 


i | 


Kinnaman, Donald F. and Donald T. Beatty. Industrial- 
Arts Clubs Pay Off. Deec., 7. 
Kovach, Andrew, Trowel Project Gives Variety, Dec., 14. 


L 


Ladd, G. Walter, Prize-Winning Plastic Paper Weight. 
May, 12. 

Lewis, D. W. Students Can Apply Good Design. Nov., 7. 

Lightle, R. Paul. Ceramics Belongs in General for. 

10. 

A. Portable Oilstone Holder. May, 8. 

Longley, E. LeRoy. Fluorescent Bed Lamp. Oct., 22. 

Lyle, George H. Build This Thyratron Motor Control 
Panel. Sept., 20. 


Macaiwe 
A Handy Wheel Pull and Jack. Z. E. Rataizak. Sept., 12 
A Popular Screw-Driver Set. J. A. Swant. Oct., 12. 
Clogging Cure Kink. (Emery Wheel). J. A. McClung. 


Oct., 40. 
Handy Lathe Tool Tray Kink, Albert M. Wilkins. 
lan., 22. 
Light, Handy Jack Kink. Paul C. Hoopes, Jan., 22. 
Offset Boring Head. Harold P. McNeely. May, 10. 
Plastic Drill-Press Vise. Edward Allard, June, 12. 
Plastics Have a Place in the Machine Shop. Floyd M. 
Dickey. March, 7. 
Railroad Rail Anvil. Charles F. Stein. June, 13. 
Removing Hand Stains Kink. Wallace K. Hart. Jan., 22. 
Safety in the Machine Shop. April, 31. 
The Tool Borrower Kink. Clarence Gustke. Feb., 16. 
Tool Accessory Carts Useful in Metals Shop. Lewis W. 
Yoho. Oct., 24. 
Marlow, H. LeRoy. Compact Drafting Kit. June, 10. 
Marlow, H. LeRoy. Silk-Screen Drinking-Glass 
March, 8. 
McNeely, Harold P. Offset Boring Head. May, 10. 
MeTALWoRK— 
A Handy Marking Gage. Joseph J. Costarella. Nov., 13. 
Basketball Goal Project Whets Student Interest. Clif- 
ford L. Sims. Jan., 10. 
Clogging Cure Kink. (Emery Wheel). J. A. McClung. 
Oct., 40. 
Downhand Welding Kink. James A. Sayer. Dec., 26. 
Fluorescent Bed Lamp. E. LeRoy Longley. Oct., 22. 
Make This Electric Solder Dip Cup. Robert P. Pettet. 
Feb., 10. 
Painting Galvanized Metal Kink. F. A. Thoendel. Feb., 
16. 
Safety in the Metal Shop. April, 13. 
Spun Lamp Is a Prize Winner. James 0. Reynolds. 
Jan., 12. 
Storing Band Metal Kink. David E, Wilson. March, 22. 
The Tool Borrower. Clarence Gustke. Feb., 16. 
Tool Accessory Carts Useful in Metals Shop. Lewis 
W. Yoho. Oct., 24. 
Trowel Project Gives Variety. Andrew Kovach. Dec., 14. 
Volleyball Pole Base Kink. Stan Schirmacher. May, 22. 
What's the Name of Your School? (Sign Project). Keith 
Kerwin. Dec., 18. 
Miller, Harry J. Batteryless Oscillator for Code Learners. 
Feb., 12. 
Miller, Harry J. Lamps Whet Student Interest. June, 14. 


New Books in Industrial Education. April, 77. 

News. Sept., 32; Oct., 38; Nov., 30; Dee., 24; Jan., 1 
Feb., 13; March, 29; April, 53; May, 21; June, 20. 
News From Industry. Sept., 42; Oct., 13; Nov., 32; Dec., 
36; Jan., 28; Feb., 28; March, 28; April, 82; May, 28; 

June, 26. 
Nihart, Claude E. The Four I’s of Teaching. May, 21. 
Nutter, Ronald. Novelty Holder Is Useful Item. March, 15. 


Oberschmist, Carl F. How About Project Kits in Elec- 
tricity? Nov., 14. 

Oldenburg, Gordon, and Ira H. Johnson. A Simple Shop 
Foundry. Nov., 12, 


P 


Palestrant, Simon S, Solder Tips. Dec., 16. 
Pascale, Gus. Make Your Shop Safer With Color. April, 


Peranlo, Anthony. Pyrometer Project Has Many Uses. 


lan., 13, 
Pettet, Robert P. Make This Electric Solder Dip Cup. 
Feb., 10. 
Prastics— 
Molded Plastic Picture Frame. 
eh, 14, 


Robert J. Schaefer. 


Plastic Drill-Press Vise. Edward Allard, June, 12. 


JUNE, 1952 


Plastics Have a Place in the Machine Shop. Floyd M. 
Dickey. March, 7. 
Plastic Light Challenges Students. John P. Wantuch. 
Jan., 11 
Prize-Winning Plastic Paper Weight. 
May, 12. 
PHorocrarHy— 
Movie Makes Friends. W. W. Cox. Jan., 7. 
Paintinc— 
Numbered Printing Job Kink. H. A. Braggins. June, 18. 
Pied Type Kink. Auburn J. Lamb. Jan., 22. 
Pressroom Hint Kink. (Marking Ink Cans). Herbert 
Warfel. Dec., 26. 
Removing Hand Stains Kink. Wallace K. Hart. Jan., 22. 
Safety in the Graphic-Arts Shop. April, 23. 
Silk-Sereen Drinking-Glass Press. H. LeRoy Marlow. 
March, 8. ’ 
PurcHasinc— 
The Best Is Cheapest. Editorial. Jan., 2 


G. Walter Ladd. 


Rapio— 
Batteryless Oscillator for Code Learners. Harry J. Miller. 
Feb., 12. 
Build This Thyratron Motor Control Panel. George H. 
Lyle. Sept., ‘ 
Filing Radio Diagrams Kink. Hugh Lineback. Feb., 16. 
Radio Parts Storage Kink. Edward F. Driscoll. April, 


58. 
Rewinding Coils Kink. (Using Lathe). James Adams. 


May, 22. 
Safety in the Radio Shop. April, 37. 
Solder Tips. Simon S. Palestrant. Dec., 16. 
Rataiczak, Z. E. A Handy Wheel Pull and Jack. 
Sept., 12. 
Rehn, Armand G. A Community General Shop. Sept., 10. 
Reynolds, James O. Spun Lamp Is a Prize Winner. 
Jan., 12. 
Ruley, M. J. Why Study Industrial Arts. May, 16. 


Sarery— 
An Action Program for Shop Safety. April, 81. 
Bibliography of Safety Articles from ScHoor Suor. 
April, 55. 
Industry Wants School-Shop Safety Training. LeRoy 
A. Faulkner. April, 8. 
Make Your Shop Safer 
April, 56. 
Nobody Knows. Editorial. April, 2. 
Safety—A Course or a Practice? Editorial. April, 2. 
Safety in the School Shop. Thomas Diamond. April, 6. 
Safety in the Auto Shop. April, 13. 
Safety in the Drafting Room. April, 17. 
Safety in the Electrical Shop. April, 19. 
Safety in the Graphic-Arts Shop. April, 23. 
Safety in the Machine Shop. April, 31. 
Safety im the Metal Shop. April, 25. 
Safety in the Radio Shop. April, 37. 
Safety in the Wood Shop. April, 39. 
School Shop Safety Portfolio. April, 5. 
Teacher Liability—-A Need for Relief. Editorial. Apri! 2. 
Useful References on Safety. April, 61. 
You May Be Liable. E. W. Tischendorf. April, 8. 
Youth—and Safety. Diamond Dust. April, 52. 
Schaefer, Robert J. Molded Plastic Picture 
March, 14. 
Schirmacher, Stan. ‘Arizona Pioneer” Chair? Sept., 18. 
Schirmacher, Stan. A Triangular Trophy Case. Jan., 20. 
Schmitt. Marshal] L. Put Your Shop on the Air. March, 
10. 


With Color. Gus Pascale. 


Frame. 


Scoot Tatx— 


An Opportunity for Action. Nov., 2. 

Are Hand Skills Obsolete? Oct., 2 

Can He Do It? March, 2. 

For the Good of All. June, 2. 

From Infancy to Manhood. June, 2. 

GI Vocational Training. Oct., 2. 

How Good Are You? Nov., 2. 

Industrial Education Comes of Age. Dec., 2. 

Keep The Record Straight. Jan., 2. 

Korean Vocational Education. Oct., 2. 

Memo to Congress. Feb., 2. 

Nobody Knows. April, 2. 

Our Best Ambassador. March, 2. 

Safety—A Course or a Practice? April, 2. 

Teacher Liability—A Need for Relief. April, 2. 

The Best Is Cheapest. Jan., 2. 

The Retort Courteous. May, 2. 

*The Teacher Needs a Break. Sept., 2. 

What Do I Get Out of It? Feb., 2. 

Youngsters Are the Losers. Sept., 2 
Schuster, Arthur F, Combination Drawing Kit Intrigues 

Pupils. Feb., 22. 
Schuster, Arthur F. Mechanical Drawing Test. Oct., 26. 
Shalkhauser, George. Blueprint Frames. Dee., 9. 
Shalkhauser, George. Enclosed Bulletin Board. Nov., 28. 
Shop Tickler, Sept., 36; Oct., 33; Nov., 12; March, 6. 
Shop Teachers Service. Oct., 13, 


Sims, Clifford L. Basketball Goal Project Whets Student 
Interest. Jan., 10. 

Stein, Charles F. Railroad Rail Anvil. June, 13. 

Strictly Personal. Sept., 29; Oct., 44; Nov., 30; Dec., 18; 
Jan., 17; Feb., 13; April, 70; May, 23; June, 19. 

Swant, J. A. A Popular Screw-Driver Set. Oct., 12. 

Suppliers Directory. April, 62. 


T 


Taylor, Ted L. In This School—Seeing Is Believing! 
t., 9. 
Tischendorf, E. W. You May Be Liable. Apr., 8. 
Vocationat Epucation— 
Can He Do It? Editorial. March, 2. 
From Infancy to Manhood. Editorial. June, 2. 
GI Vocational Training. Editorial. 
Keep the Record Straight. Editorial. 
Korean Vocational Education. 
Looking Ahead in cee Education. 
Gregory. Nov., 5. 
Memo to Congress, Editorial. Feb., 2. 


Youngsters Are the Losers. Editorial. Sept., 2. 


w 
Wantuch, John P. Plastic Light Challenges Students. 


Jan., 


Weipinc— 
Basketball Goal Project Whets Student Interest. Clif- 
ford L. Sims. Jan., 10. 
Safety in the Metal Shop. April, 13. 
What's the Name of Your School? 
Keith Kerwin. Dec., 18. 
Wilber, Gordon O. Industrial Arts in Retrospect and 
Prospect. Feb., 7. 
Wilson, J. Douglas, The Instructor’s Kit of Tools. Jan., 8. 


(Sign Project). 


Woopworx— 
All-Purpose Food Slicer. D. F. Heineman. Nov., 24. 
“Arizona Pioneer” Chair. Stan Schirmacher. Sept., 18. 
A Triangular Trophy Case. Stan Schirmacher. Jan., 20. 
Blueprint Frame. George Shalkhauser. Deec., 9. 
Clean Paint Brushes Kink. Fred Lentini. Nov., 22 
Combination Drawing Kit Intrigues Pupils. Arthur F. 
Schuster. Feb., 22. 
Compact Drafting Kit. 
Cooler Makes Big Hit. 
Cutting Sandpaper Circles. (Sander Disks). 
Victoria. Dee., 27. 
Display Board for Wood Finish Aids Pupils in Projects. 
M. F. Foss. Sept., 16. 
Dividing a Board Kink. Melvin Ham. March, 22. 
Dowel the Dowels Kink. Staa Schirmacher. Dec., 26. 
Drawer Handle Jig Kink. N. M. Pittman. Nov., 22. 
Enclosed Bulletin Board. George Shalkhauser. Nov., 28. 
Good Hand Sander Kink. William J. Brown, Oct., 40. 
Handy Bench Stop Kink. C. A. Flagg. Nov., 22. 
Handy Lathe Tool Tray Kink. Albert M. Wilkins. 
Jan., 22. 
Hinge Motor Mounts Kink. 
Reyner. Dec., 26. 
Issuing Sandpaper Kink. F. A. Thoendel. March, 22. 
Light, Handy Jack Kink. Paul C. Hoopes. Jan., 22. 
Mahogary Bookcase Challenges Pupils. Michael M. 
Zirkel. Feb., 9. 
Making File Holder Kink. N. M. Pittman. May, 22. 
Mother Will Like This Bootee Drier. Harold 0. Akeson. 


H. LeRoy Marlow. June, 10. 
Walter O. Hayes. Dec., 28. 
Wallace I. 


(Wood Lathe). E. V. 


16. 
Novelty Holder Is Useful Item. Ronald Nutter. March, 
15. 
Portable Oilstone Holder, Henry A. Loats. May, 8. 
Preserve Shop Magazines Kink. Shelby S. Shake. 
Dec., 27. 
Protect Your Varnish Brushes Kink. James B. Lidstone. 
March, 22. 
Quiz on Period Furniture. John A. Carey. June, 11. 
Removing Hand Stains Kink. Wallace K. Hart. Jan., 22 
Reviving a Worn Hammer Kink. A. Re Schell. May, 22 
Safety in the Wood Shop. April, 
Silk-Screen Drinking-Glass Press. LeRoy Marlow. 
March, 8. 
Stop Christmas Tree Headaches! 
Oct., 11. 
Students Can Apply Good Design. D. W. Lewis. Nov., 7. 
Tapering Legs in the Lathe Kink, Melvin Ham. June, 18. 
Try This Pencil Box. J. J. Hasenau. Dec., M4. 
The Serap Box Kink. Clifford R. Baker. April, 58. 
The Tool Borrower Kink. Clarence Custke. Feb., 16 
What Is It? William F. Haefner. May, 14. 


Paul C. Hoopes. 


Yoho, Lewis W. Tool Accessory Carte Useful in Metals 
Shop. Oct., 24. 
Zz 


Zirkel, Michael. Mahogany Bookcase Challenges Pupils. 


Feb., 9. 
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POWER 


for 


A Plumb Ball Pein 
Hammer makes 
pounding far easier. 
Extra power is liter- 
ally engineered into 
the tool itself. Its pre- 
cise balance assures 
perfect, more accurate 
blows with greater 
speed. The cone-shaped 
pein spreads rivets evenly. 
The second growth hickory 
hatidle absorbs shocks. A 
Piumb Ball Pein is an in- 
vestment in making hard 
jobs easy. 
The black head with the red 
handle — exclusively PLUMB 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 
lete details of confidential 
0 co-signers, no endorsers. 


in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
pay in convenient 

sary to pay on principal durin, 
summer vacation if your salary sto a, Af Fall details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
StateFinance Co. 323 Securities Bidg., Dpt.M-195, Omaha2,Neb. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


Amount you want to borrow $ 


| 


Washington.... from page 32 


of the Washington set-up for vocational 


_ education. The seethings and the ques- 


tions (why not name Ward Beard per- 
manent head?) will continue through 
the summer. By Fall, we may have a new 
~-and happier—story to tell. 

Industry Beckons.—Each year Ray C. 


| Maul, of the NEA, takes a close look at 
| the supply and demand of teachers 
throughout the nation. This year again, 
"as in previous years, his major finding 


is that colleges and universities are 
graduating too few elementary-school 
teachers, a few too many high-school 
teachers. 


But the story in industrial arts is 
different. Last June, colleges and uni- 
versities in 26 states had graduated 1817 
young men (mostly) as industrial-arts 
teachers. Only half of them took jobs in 


| public-school systems. The remainder 


either could not find jobs as teachers or 
else preferred to go elsewhere. Although 
this is a sampling figure, Dr. Maul be- 


| lieves that the proportions hold true for 


the entire country—that is, only one out 
of every two industrial-arts graduates 
finds his way into the profession. 

. Dr. Maul’s statistical instruments en- 
able him to see many other facts. For 
example, he knows that the man who 
is asked to teach industrial arts as a 
major assignment: is frequently given 
other school tasks. The most common 
combinations are to teach industrial arts 
and mathematics; industrial arts and so- 
cial science; industrial arts and physical 
education; industrial arts and general 
science, 

Dr. Maul claims that one of the marks 
of a profession is a reasonable balance 
between the number of qualified prac- 
titioners and the number which can be 
absorbed by school systems. If you ac- 
cept this, things are not well squared 
off in the industrial-arts field. He esti- 
mates that this June a little over 3000 in- 
dustrial-arts teachers will be graduated, 
but that only half of these will find their 
way into the school shops of the nation. 

If more industrial-arts leaders ponder 
these facts, Dr. Maul believes, teacher- 
training institutions on one hand and 
young men on the other would be able 
to plan more intelligently the ways in 
which a reasonable balance between sup- 
ply and demand for industrial-arts 
teachers could be maintained. 


Not Enough Shops.—Another investi- 


| gator has taken a close look at the con- 


dition of America’s school houses. (Ver- | 
dict: nearly 40 percent of America’s | 
school buildings are “unsatisfactory.”) | 


| The startling fact to emerge from this | 


Ideal for the 
School Shop 


Plain and Universal Miller 
Ilustration: No. 2-H Universal 
Simplicity of control and precision accuracy 
make Greaves 2-H Plain and Universal Millers 
top choice for school shops. Eighteen spindle 
speeds, nine feeds make it easy to duplicate 

any tool room milling problem. 
Write for FREE detailed folder. 


MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
division of J. A FAY & EGAN CO 


2900 Eastern Ave. i] 
CINCINNATI, 


Student Interest and 
Competition Assured! 


FIGHTING SHIPS 


For Something New 
in Class Projects Consider. . . . 


MONOGRAM 
MODELS 


Individual in 


and ingenui 
le. Fai 
exhibi 


fig ting ship models. 5 Intriguing race car models. 
Kits are available at low cost from model shops and 
other stores in all ighborhoods. Instructors, de- 
partment heads, please write for illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog. 


MONOGRAM MODELS, INC. 


Dept. 4-A, 225 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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‘survey of school facilities is that nearly 
14 percent of the high schools and half 
of the elementary schools do not have 
school shops. These statistics cover only 
25 states, but Ray Hamon, of the U.S. 
Office of Education, believes that the 
facts would hold true for the country as 
a whole. * 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
ON METAL SPINNING 
SEN! ON REQUEST 
BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 
| Avenue Toledo 6, 


LAMP PARTS 


SPEEDY 24 HOUR SERVICE 
arts from one of the cheat 

complete stocks in the country. 

sHOP Spnd for catalog 

part to to build lamps. 


GYRO LAMP AND SHADE CORP. 
$4028 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, 


PLASTIC MATERIALS 
for school shop, Industrial art work. Complete stock 
tubing, dyes, glues, books, F m tools, 
carving drifts. 

Low PRICES, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
“Send for special school price list” 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS co. 

P.O. BOX 1415 5S. Main 
SALT LAKE CITY, 10, Veam 


SILVER SOLDER ToRCH & KIT 


i Metals Permane: 
EQUAL 70 WELDING FOR MOST PURPOSES 


Do your own repairing, KIT includes 
in. 


ASTE 5- 
TORCH 


out. Pint’ of 


indoors or 
TORCH alone with plat of 


towards 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CORP., 422 $. Dearborn, Dept. 


IT’S EASY - ---- TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTING PLASTIC PROJECTS 


You can increase eye ap 
“ETE 


carved projects & list $1.00 
ping charges. School Siop Kit #5, $15.00. 
Write 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WELL-TEMPERED FRIEND 


from page 24 
and Gardens,” is televised on Friday 
evenings over WATV, Newark, N.J. 

In the midwestern states, “Walt’s 
Workshop” is a regular feature of NBC’s 
Chicago WNBQ, and is typical of the 
education programs which existing fa- 
cilities can provide. 

Since students very often do their 
homework together and in many cases 
visit one another’s homes to watch tele- 
vision programs, let them benefit from 
such associations. Assigning desirable 
programs can bring information and 
ideas of value to them. 

By taking advantage of programs now 
available that are of educational value 
and by writing to stations for informa- 
tion on program content, teachers will 
encourage more and better programs of 
this type. To ignore the offerings of 
commercial television tends to result in 
more cowboy pictures, more wrestling, 
and more torch. singers on the video 
screen. Urge your students to see and 
comment to the station and in class on 
the telecasts that can be educationally 
profitable to them. * 


Wil: 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY INC. 
3729 CASS AVENUE, DETROIT 1, MICH. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


R CUT jects, 
leathers des hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderatel 
ing leathers, calfskin, an, 
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forFREE Our poles shi 
CATALOG ders the same day w e them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2107, Chicago 24, Ill. 


METAL AND 
JEWELRY TOOLS 


Our catalog S. S. of tools and supplies is in- 
valuable to teachers of art metal work. It 
includes hammers, anvils, enameling and 
etching outfits, findings, soldering materials, 
sterling silver and portfolios. Send 50 cents 
for catalog—deductible from first order 
amounting to $3.00 or more. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 THOMAS STREET __ PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Specify 
AMERICAN 


for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


INC 
45-49 SQ HARRISON EASTORANGE, N. J 
EAST STREET, NEW YORE 17, 
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é EDUCATIONAL LAMP PROJECTS \\ 


Of particular interest to instructors—in woodworking, = 
eral shop, plastics, crafts, electricity, and many other 
Students can design and make the body of the 
lamp. We supply all other parts necessary—sockets, cords, 
plugs, shades, harps, switches, etc. Over 700 different parts 
shown in wholesale catalog. A MUST for all instructors in- 
nts occupied with highly educational 
and useful pro jects. Send 25¢ today for wholesale price list 
on first order. 


THE GEARON COMPANY 


Dept. 400 L-6, 27 South Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Beard Replaces Gregory.—Some- 
body’s head had to roll. The fates, egged 
on by Congressional committees, de- 
creed that it should be the head of Ray- 
mond W. Gregory. 

He is no longer assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education. His 
place has been taken (for the time 
being) by Ward P. Beard, veteran voca- 
tional educator. 

Ever since that gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Porter Hardy, made his scathing 
criticism of the federal vocational educa- 
tion division it was clear that something 
drastic would have to be done to regain 
the respect which vocational education 
once enjoyed on Capitol Hill and in the 
states. 

Beginning in October, 1951, Commis- 
sioner of Education McGrath took a 
series of actions: Internal surveys by 
staff members. . . . Surveys by outside 
experts headed by J. B. Perky of Okla- 
homa. .. . Staff proposals for reorgani- 
zation. . . . Considerations of new philos- 
ophies for service. . . . And, finally, on 
April 15, the sudden reassignment of 
Dr. Gregory to be “special assistant to 
the commissioner” (he'll probably work 
on international aspects of vocational 
education) and the call on Dr. Beard to 
carry the heavy duties of realigning the 
division until a, permanent chief is ap- 


pointed. : 


The Background.—Now to back up a 
bit. 

No federal agency can ignore the kind 
of stinging rebuke that Rep. Hardy and 
his investigators handed the federal vo- 
cational division, Their “Observations 
and Conclusions,” published after the 
investigation, bristled with such phrases 
as “procedures used in reviewing state 
plans are not clear-cut,” “little or no 
coordination,” “poor administration,” 
“insufficient supervision.” 

Commissioner McGrath took these 
criticisms seriously. And well he might. 
Congress did also. This fact came out 
when the House appropriations subcom- 
mittee acted on the 1953 vocational-edu- 
cation budget. The chairman of that 
group, Rep. Fogarty, clearly had in mind 
the weaknesses revealed by the Hardy 
report when he said that the money 
granted for 1953 should be used to com- 


By MICHAEL PACA 


plete a thorough study of the program 
of each state “with the purpose not only 
of determining where the states may 
have deficiencies but also to determine 
where there may be weak points in the 
administration at the federal level.” 

Then Mr. Fogarty added words the 
significance of which were clear to every- 
one. in the Office of Education: “The 
(appropriations) committee expects to 
go into this matter again when the next 
request for funds is before it.” In other 
words, the 1954 budget depended on 
how well Mr. McGrath could prove that 
he had corrected the errors of the voca- 
tional division’s past. 


No Perky Committee Report.—The 
appointment of the seven-member com- 
mittee headed by J. B. Perky was one of 
the efforts to set aright the work of the 
division. It was assumed that the group 
would make a formal and written report. 
Instead, the group decided to put noth- 


h 


are still unanswered as this Letter goes 
to press, although the feeling is that 
eventually the division will agree on the 
specialized-agent philosophy. 

“It'll be an about face to the days be- 
fore 1946,” said one official. But there 
will be no hesitancy about making the 
reversal if it will really help the states. 


Congress Cuts.—McGrath’s fears that 
Congress may crack down on his 1954 
budget are not based on illusion. Con- 
gress has already taken unkind cuts at 
his 1953 budget, affecting services of 
long standing. The House appropriations 
committee whittled down $50,000 needed 
for current work. Therefore, says Mc- 
Grath, it was necessary for him to wipe 
out the guidance branch of the Office of 
Education, ably served for many years 
by Harry Jager and Walter Greenleaf. 
And because Congress has all but elimi- 
nated money for business education, 
McGrath says he is forced to dismantle 
part of the b ducation service. 

The events of this month, therefore, 
will have a profound effect on the future 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ing on paper. It insisted that its s 
talk behind closed doors to Commis- 
sioner McGrath only. It would, there- 
fore, be bumptious to ask, “What did 
Mr. Perky say to Mr. McGrath?” It is 
also unnecessary. We know now that 
McGrath has decided to make a clean 
sweep; that he wanted no half-measures 
in his efforts to revise the internal struc- 
ture of the affected division and in his 
search for new procedures which would 
be more satisfying to Congress and to 
the states. 


What Next?—Now the vocational 
education division has to agree anew on 
a philosophy for service. Which should 
it be? 

1. Should Washington serve the states 
primarily through a field staff made up 
of all-purpose men and women, em- 
powered to review all programs and 
operations of a state vocational activity? 

2. Or, should the field staff be made up 
primarily of specialized agents to give 
professional service only to their coun- 
terparts in the states? 

Washington officials have spent many 
hours trying to find the best answer to 
these questions. They lie behind the 
several “plans” for reorganizing the vo- 
cational division which have been con- 
sidered during the past months. They 
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* Ruggedly Built — Take Rough 
Student Use Year After Year ! 


* Complete Versatility for Instruction 
On All Machining Methods ! 


* Priced Low — Atlas Tools 
Fit Any School Budget ! 


7 REASONS WHY 


* All Standard Safety Devices. 
Host of Precision Features ! 


i. Compact Construction — More 
Pupil Stations Per Shop Area! 


* Simple To Master — Students 
Make Faster Progress ! 


a Many Atlas “Exclusives” 
Simplify Instruction ! 


Atlas metalworking tools are today’s 
best school shop buys! They're priced as 
low or lower than any on the market — 
yet give you more outstanding precision 
features (many of them Atlas “exclusives”) 
for a lifetime of accurate, dependable shop 
service. 

You'll appreciate their extra heavy, rug- 
ged construction, fine precision bearings, 


SHAPER — The Atlas 7” shaper 
is so easy to operate that stu- 
dents make rapid strides in 
expert craftsmanship. Handles 
all shaping within its 7” stroke. 
4 speeds, 5 automatic cross 
feeds, plus Timken tapered roll- 
er bearings. 


simplified operation, and exceptional ver- 
satility. Atlas tools help students learn 
quickly and get a broader understanding 
of the basic machining principles. 

When you make up your equipment 
requisitions this year, keep low-cost in- 
dustrial quality Atlas tools in mind. Send 
for the latest catalog. 


MILLER — No finer miller for 
teaching the fundamentals of 
milling! Handles the entire 
range of operations with ease 
and accuracy. Compact, rug- 
ged, Timken bearing equipped. 
Eight spindle speeds, back- 
geared power. 


DRILL PRESS — Finest drill press 
ever made for school shop use. 
Over 50 different floor and 
bench models — packed with 
new, exclusive features. Four 
ball-bearing head, new direct 
reading depth stop, extra heavy 
construction, smooth new ac- 
curacy and operation. 


LATHE — Atlas 10” lathes 
(24” or 36” between cen- 
ters) are ideal for school 
shop use. Sturdy, accurate, 
Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings. Selection of 16 speeds, 
instantly reversible power 
crossand longitudinal feeds. 


FREE 


Detailed Catelog On 


Atlas Metalworking Tools. Send a 


Postcard Today! 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


636 N. PITCHER STREET 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Act Now! — it's your last chance to enter the 


DELTA SCHOOL LAYOUT CONTEST 


WHAT THIS CONTEST IS ALL ABOUT 


Just to refresh your memory about this contest, it is sponsored 


by the makers of Delta Power Tools for the purpose of gather- 
ing and presenting the most advanced thinking on modern 
efficient school shop layouts. 

You are urged to submit your ideas on this subject—as one 
of the men best qualified to know school shop requirements, 
now and in the future. 


At the close of the contest the best plans submitted are to 
be assembled in book form—as a service to school men 
throughout the world. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All you do is send for the Delta Official Contest Kit. It contains 
all the information you need—Contest Rules and Instructions, 
Entry Form, Official Floor Plan sheets and full directions on 
how to prepare your entry. 


__ Important: There’s time enough to prepare your ideas 
if you act now! July 31 midnight is the dead-line—and it’s 
getting closer. 


WHO DETERMINES THE WINNERS? 


As you also know, the contest entries will be submitted to 
a panel of five — hed judges, all leaders in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education— 


DR. C. C. CAVENY 
Dean, Chicago Campus—University of Illinois 
DR. C. H. GRONEMAN 
Head, Industrial Education—Texas A. & M. College 


HANS W. SCHMIDT 
Former Building Service Supervisor—Wisconsin State Dept. 
of Education 


DR. W. W. THEISEN 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools—Milwaukee Public Schools 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 
Director of Training—State Education Dept., New York, 
New York 


The decision of the judges will be final, of course; and all 
entries will be the property of Delta Power Tools 


7o Get the Official Delta 
Contes? 
Sewo Tue Coupon 


Your Golden Opportunity! 


COMPETE FOR ONE OF THESE 


37 VALUABLE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE: 
$10.00 worth of Delta Tools 


— your own selection — for 
“The Best School Shop Layout” 


6 PRIZES: 
Each $350 worth of Delta Tools— your own 
selection — for the best school shop layout in 
each of the following six divisions: 
1. Elementary School Shops—7th and 8th Grades 
2. High School Shops—9th to 12th Grades 
3. Junior High School Shops—7th, 8th, 9th Grades 
4. Senior High School Shops—10th, 11th, 12th Grades 
5. Technical High School Shops—Trade Schools, Vocational, 
Continuation and Part-Time and Adult Education Schools. 
6. Technical Institute Shops—high school post-graduate 
courses or 13th and 14th grades. 
30 other desirable prizes 


You may submit entries in as many divisions 
as you want. All you need to do is fill in the 
coupon and send it to Delta. You'll receive 
an Official Contest Kit containing: 

@ Contest Rules @ Official Contest Floor-Plan Sheets 


@ Contest instructions © Official Entry Form 


\ City. 
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Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


412F, N, LEXINGTON AVE, PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


D Please send me the Delta Official Entry Kit 
for the Delta School Shop Layout Contest 
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Position. 
School 
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